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CHAPTER XXXII. STORM CLOUDS, 


Viotet had been accustomed to be at 
| home, and freshly dressed, in time for 
Mrs. Winstanley’s afternoon tea. She 
had to listen to the accumulated gossip of 
the day—complaints about the servants, 
| praises of Conrad, speculations upon 
impending changes of fashion, which 
threatened to convulse the world over 
which Theodore presided; for the world 
of fashion seems ever on the verge of a 
Scrisis awful as that which periodically 
disrupts the French Chamber. 

To have been absent from afternoon tea 
was @ breach of filial duty which the mild 
Pamela would assuredly resent. Violet 
felt herself doomed to one of those gentle 
lectures, which were worrying as the 
| perpetual dropping of rain. She was very 
late—dreadfully late—the dressing-bell 
rang as she rode into the stable-yard. Not 
caring to show herself at the porch, lest 
her mother and the captain should be 
}sitting in the hall, ready to pronounce 
judgment upon her misconduct, she ran 
| up to her dressing-room, plunged her face 
1} into cold water, shook out her bright hair, 
\ brushed and plaited the long tresses with 
deft swift fingers, put on her pretty 
7 dinner-dress of pale blue muslin, fluttering 
all over with pale blue bows, and went 
smiling down to the drawing-room like a 
’ new Hebe, dressed in an azure cloud. 

Mrs. Winstanley was sitting by an open 
window, while the captain stood outside 
and talked to her in a low confidential 
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listening with trouble in her air and 
countenance. Vixen, who meant to have 
marched straight up to her mother and 
made her apologies, drew back involun- 
tarily at the sight of those two faces. 

Just at this moment the dinner-bell 





rang. The captain gave his wife his arm, 
and the two passed Vixen without a word. 
She followed them to the dining-room, 
wondering what was coming. 

The dinner began in silence, and then 
Mrs. Winstanley began to falter forth 
small remarks, feeble as the twitterings of 
birds before the coming storm. How very 
warm it had been all day, almost oppressive; 
and yet it had been a remarkably fine day. 
There was a fair at Emery Down—at 
least, not exactly a fair, but a barrow of 
nuts and some horrid pistols, and a swing. 
Violet answered, as in duty bound; but 
the captain maintained his ominous silence. 
Not a word was said about Violet’s long 
ride. It seemed hardly necessary to 
apologise for her absence, since her mother 
made nocomplaint. Yet she felt that there 
was a storm coming. 

“ Perhaps he is going to sell Arion,” she 
thought, “and that’s why the dear thing 
was ‘ fey.’” 

And then that rebellious spirit of hers 
arose within her, ready for war. 

“ No, I would not endure that. I would 
not part with my father’s last gift. I shall 
be rich seven years hence, if I live so long. 
I’ll do what the young spendthrifts do. | 
I'll go to the Jews. I will not be Captain 
Winstanley’s helot. One slave is enough 
for him, I should think. He has enslaved 
poor mamma. Look at her now, poor 
soul; she sits in bodily fear of him, 





| voice. His face had a dark look which|crumbling her bread with her pretty 
Vixen knew and hated, and his wife was | fingers, shining and sparkling with rings. 
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Poor mamma! it is a bad day for her 
when fine dresses and handsome jewels 
cannot make her happy.” 

It was a miserable dinner. Those three 
were not wont to be gay when they sat at 
meat together; but the dinner of to-day 
was of a gloomier pattern than usual. 
The strawberries and cherries were carried 
round solemnly; the captain filled his 
glass with claret; Mrs. Winstanley dipped 
the ends of her fingers into the turquoise- 
coloured glass, and disseminated a faint 
odour of roses. 

“T think I’ll go and sit in the garden, 
Conrad,” she said, when she had dried 
those tapering fingers on her fringed 
doily. “It’s so warm in the house.” 

** Do, dear. 
cigar on the lawn presently, 
the captain. 

“Can’t you come at once, love?” 

“T’ve a little bit of business to settle 
first. I won’t be long!” 

Mrs. Winstanley kissed her hand to her 
husband, and left the room, followed by 
Vixen. 

“Violet,” she said, when they were 
outside, “ how could you stay out so long ? 
Conrad is dreadfully angry.” 

“Your husband angry because I rode a 
few miles farther to-day than usual? 
Dear mother, that is too absurd. I was 
sorry not to be at home in time to give 
you your afternoon tea, and I apologise to 
you with all my heart; but what can it 
matter to Captain Winstanley ?” 

“My dearest Violet, when will you 
understand that Conrad stands in the 
place of your dear father ?” 

“Never, mamma, for that is not true. 
God gave me one father, and I loved and 
honoured him with all my heart. There 
is no sacrifice he could have asked of me 
that I would not have made; no command 
of his, however difficult, that I would not 
have obeyed. But I will obey no spurious 
father. I recognise no duty that I owe to 
Captain Winstanley.” 

“You are a very cruel girl,” wailed 
Pamela, “and your obstinacy is making 
my life miserable.” 

“Dear mother, how do I interfere with 
your happiness? You live your life, and 
I mine. You and Captain Winstanley take 
your own way,I mine. Is it a crime to 
be out riding a little longer than usual, 
that you should look so pale and the 
captain so black when I come home ?” 

“It is worse than a crime, Violet; it is 
an impropriety.” 


I'll come and smoke my 
” answered 





Vixen blushed crimson, and turned upon 
her mother with an expression that was 
half startled half indignant. 

“ What do you mean, mamma?” 

“ Had you been riding about the Forest 
all those hours alone, it would have been 
eccentric—unladylike even. You know 
that your habit of passing half your 
existence on horseback has always been 
a grief tome. But you were not.alone.” 

“No, mamma, I was not alone. I had 
my oldest friend with me; one of the few | 
people in this world who care for me.” 

“ You were riding about with Roderick 
Vawdrey, Lady Mabel Ashbourne’s future 
husband.” 

“Why do you remind me of his en- 
gagement, mamma? Do you think that 
Roderick and I have ever forgotten it? 
Can he not be my friend as well as Lady 
Mabel’s husband? Am I to forget that 
he and I played together as children, that 
we have always thought of each other and 
cared for each other as brother and sister, 
only because he is engaged to Lady Mabel 
Ashbourne ?” 

“Violet, you must know that all talk 
about brother and sister is sheer nonsense. 
Suppose I had set up brother and sister 
with Captain Winstanley! What would 
you—what would the world havethought?” 

‘‘That would have been different,” said 
Vixen. “You did not know each other as 
babies. In fact you couldn’t have done so, 
for you had left off being a baby before he 
was born,” added Vixen naively. 

“You will have to put a stop to these 
rides with Roderick. Everybody in the 
neighbourhood is talking about you.” 

“ Which everybody ? ” 

“‘ Colonel Carteret to begin with.” 

‘Colonel Carteret slanders everybody. 
It is his only intellectual resource. Dearest 
mother, be your own sweet easy-tempered 
self, not a speaking-tube for Captain Wir- 
stanley. Pray leave me my liberty. Iam 
not particularly happy. You might at 
least let me be free.” 

Violet left her mother with these words. 
They had reached the lawn before the 
drawing-room windows. Mrs. Winstanley 
sank into a low basket-chair, like a hall- 
porter’s, which a friend had sent her from 
the sands of Trouville; and Vixen ran off 
to the stables to see if Arion was in any 
way the worse for his long round. 

The horses had been littered down for 
the night and the stable-yard was empty. 
The faithful Bates, who was usually to be 
foundat this hour smoking his evening pipe 
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on a stone bench beside the stable pump, was 
nowhere in sight. Vixen went into Arion’s 
loose-box, where that animal was nibbling 
clover lazily, standing knee-deep in 
freshly-spread straw, his fine legs carefully 
bandaged. He gave his mistress the usual 
grunt of friendly greeting, allowed her to 
feed him with the choicest bits of clover, 
and licked her hands in token of gratitude. 

“T don’t think you’re any the worse for 
our canter over the grass, old pet,” she 
cried cheerily, as she caressed his sleek 
head, “and Captain Winstanley’s black 
looks can’t hurt you.” 

As she left the stable she saw Bates, 
who was walking slowly across the court- 
yard, wiping his honest old eyes with the 
cuff of his drab coat, and hanging his 
grizzled head dejectedly. 

Vixen ran to him with her cheeks aflame, 
divining mischief. The captain had been 
wreaking his spite upon this lowly head. 

“‘ What’s the matter, Bates ?” 

“T’ve lived in this house, Miss Voylet, 
man and boy, forty year come Michaelmas, 
and I’ve never wronged my master by so 
much as the worth of a handful o’ wats or 
a carriage candle. I was stable-boy in 
your grandfeyther’s time, miss, as is well- 
beknown to you; and I remember your 
feyther when he was the finest and hand- 
somest young squire within fifty mile. I’ve 
loved you and yours better than I ever 
loved my own flesh and blood: and to go 
and pluck me up by the roots, and chuck 
me out amongst strangers in my old age, 
is crueller than it would be to tear up the 
old cedar on the lawn, which I’ve heard 
Joe the gardener say be as old as the days 
when such-like trees was fust beknown in 
England. It’s crueller, Miss Voylet, for 
the cedar ain’t got no feelings—but I feel 
it down to the deepest fibres in me. The 
lawn ’ad look ugly and empty without the 
cedar, and mayhap nobody’ll miss me— 
but I’ve got the heart of a man, miss, and 
it bleeds.” 

Poor Bates relieved his wounded feelings 
with this burst of eloquence. He was a 
man who, although silent in his normal 
condition, had a great deal to say when he 
felt aggrieved. In his present state of 
mind his only solace was in many words. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Bates,” 
cried Vixen, very pale now, divining the 
truth in part, if not wholly. “ Don’t cry, 
dear old fellow, it’s too dreadful to see 
you. You don’t mean—yon can’t mean— 
that—my mother has sent you away ?” 

“Not your ma, miss, bless her heart. 





She wouldn’t sack the servant that saddled 
her husband's horse, fair weather and foul, 
for twenty year. No, Miss Voylet, it’s 
Captain Winstanley that’s given me the 
sack. He’s master here now, you know, 
miss.” 

“ But for what reason? What have you 
done to offend him?” 

“ Ah, miss, there’s the hardship of it! 
He’s turned me off at a minute’s notice, 
and without a character too. That’s hard, 
ain’t it, miss? Forty year in one service, 
and to leave without a character at last! 
That do cut a old feller to the quick.” 

“Why don’t you tell me the reason, 
Bates? Captain Winstanley must have 
given you his reason for such a cruel act.” 

“He did, miss; but I ain’t going to tell 

ou.” 
sh Why not, in goodness’ name ?” 

“Because it’s an insult to you, Miss 
Voylet; and I’m not going to insult my 
old master’s grand-daughter. If I didn’t 
love you for your own sake—and I do 
dearly love you, miss, if you'll excuse the 
liberty—I’m bound to love you for the 
sake of your grandfeyther. He was my first 
master, and a kind one. He gave me my 
first pair o’ tops. Lor, miss, I can call to 
mind the day as well asif it was yesterday. 
Didn’t I fancy myself a buck in ’em!” 

Bates grinned and sparkled at the 
thought of those first top-boots. His poor 
old eyes, dim with years of long service, 
twinkled with the memory of those departed 
vanities. 

“‘ Bates,” cried Vixen, looking at him 
resolutely, “‘I insist upon knowing what 
reason Captain Winstanley alleged for 
sending you away.” 


“ He didn’t allege nothing, miss; and I ° 


ain’t a-going to tell you what he said.” 

“But you must. f welse you to tell me, 
You are still my servant, remember. You 
have always been a faithful servant, and I 
am sure you won’t disobey me at the last. 
I insist upon knowing what Captain Win- 
stanley said. However insulting his words 
may have been to me, they will not sur- 
prise me or wound me much. There is no 
love lost between him and me. I think 
everybody knows that. Don’t be afraid of 
giving me pain, Bates. Nothing the captain 
could say would do that. I despise him 
too much.” 

“T’m right down glad o’ that, miss. Go 
on a-despising of him. You can’t give it 
him as thick as he deserves.” 

“ Now, Bates, what did he say ?” 

“ He said I was a old fool, miss, or a old 
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rogue, he weren’t quite clear in his mind 
which. I’d been actin’ as go-between with 
you and Mr. Vawdrey, encouragin’ of you 
to meet the young gentleman in your rides, 
and never givin’ the cap’en warnin’, as 
your step-feyther, of what was goin’ on 
behind his back. He said it was shameful, 
and you was makin’ yourself the talk of 
the county, and I was no better than I 
should be for aidin’ and abettin’ of you in 
disgracin’ yourself. And then I blazed up 
a bit, miss, and maybe I cheeked him: and 
then he turned upon me sharp and short, 
and told me to get out of the house this 
night, bag and baggage, and never to 
apply to him for a character; and then he 
counted out my wages on the table, miss, 
up to this evening, exact to a halfpenny, 
by way of showing me that he meant 
business, perhaps. But I came away, and 
left his brass upon the table staring him 
in the face. I ain’t no pauper, praise be 
to God! I’ve had a good place, and I’ve 
saved money, and I needn’t lower myself 
by taking his dirty halfpence.” 

“And you’re going away, Bates, to- 
night?” exclaimed Vixen, hardly able to 
realise this calamity. 

That Captain Winstanley should have 
spoken insultingly of her and of Rorie 
touched her but lightly. She had spoken 
truly just now when she said that she 
scorned him too much to be easily wounded 
by his insolence. But that he should dis- 
miss her father’s old servant as he had 
sold her father’s old horse; that this good 
old man, who had grown from boyhood to 
age under her ancestral roof, who remem- 
bered her father in the bloom and glory of 
early youth; that this faithful servant 
should be thrust out at the bidding of an 
interloper—a paltry schemer, who, in 
Vixen’s estimation, had been actuated by 
the basest and most mercenary motives 
when he married her mother—that these 
things should be, moved Violet Tempest 
with an overwhelming anger. 

She kept her passion under, so far as to 
speak very calmly to Bates. Her face was 
white with suppressed rage, her great 
brown eyes shone with angry fire, her lips 
quivered as she spoke, and the rings on 
one clenched hand were ground into the 
flesh of the slender fingers. 

“Never mind, Bates,” she said very 
gently. ‘“TI’ll get you a good place before 
ten o'clock to-night. Pack up your clothes, 
and be ready to go where I tell you two 
hours hence. But first saddle Arion.” 
“Bless yer heart, Miss Voylet, you're 





not going out riding this evening? Arion’s 
done a long day’s work.” 

**T know that; but he’s fresh enough to 
do as much more—I’ve just been looking 
at him. Saddle him at once, and keep 
him ready in his stable till I come for him. 
Don’t argue, Bates. If I knew that I were 
going to ride him to death I should ride 
him to-night all the same. You are dis- 
missed without a character, are you?” 
cried Vixen, laughing bitterly. “ Never 
mind, Bates; I’ll give you a character, 
and I’ll get you a place.” 

She ran lightly off and was gone, while 
Bates stood stock still wondering at her. 
There never was such a young lady. 
What was there in life that he would not 
have done for her, were it to the shedding of 
blood? And to think that he was no more 
to serve and follow her; no longer to jog 
contentedly through the pine-scented Forest 
—watching the meteoric course of that 
graceful figure in front of him, the lively 
young horse curbed by the light and dex- 
terous hand, the ruddy brown hairglittering 
in the sunlight, the flexible form moving 
in unison with every motion of the horse 
that carried it! There could be no deeper 
image of desolation in Bates’s mind than 
the idea that this rider and this horse were 
to be henceforth severed from his existence. 
What had he in life, save the familiar things 
and faces among which he had grown from 
youth to age? Separate him from these 
beloved surroundings, and he had no stand- 

int in the universe. The reason of his 
bein g would be gone. Bates was as strictly 
local in his ideas as the zoophyte which 
has clung all its life to one rock. 

He went to the harness-room for Miss 
Tempest’s well-worn saddle, and brought 
Arion out of his snug box, and wisped 
him, and combed him, and blacked his 
shoes, and made him altogether lovely—a 
process to which the intelligent animal 
was inclined to take objection, the hour 
being unseemly and unusual. Poor Bates 
sighed over his task, and brushed away 
more than one silent tear with the back of 
the dandy-brush. It was kind of Miss 
Violet to think about getting him a place, 
but he had no heart for going into a new 
service. He would rather have taken a 
room in one of the Beechdale cottages, 
and have dragged out the remnant of his 
days within sight of the chimney-stacks 
beneath which he had slept for forty years. 
He had money in the bank that would last 
until his lees of life were spilt, and then 
he would be buried in the churchyard he 
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had crossed every Sunday of his life on 
his way to morning service. His kindred 
were all dead or distant; the nearest, a 
married niece, settled at Romsey, which 
good old humdrum market-town was— 
except once a week or so by carrier’s cart 
—almost as unapproachable as the Ber- 
mudas. He was not going to migrate to 
Romsey for the sake of a married niece ; 
when he could stop at Beechdale, and see 
the gables and chimneys of the home from 
which stern fate had banished him. 

He had scarcely finished Arion’s toilet 
when Miss Tempest opened the stable-door 
and looked in, ready to mount. She had 
her hunting-crop, with the strong horn 
hook for opening gates, her short habit, 
and looked altogether ready for business. 

“ Hadn’t I better come with you, miss?” 
Bates asked, as he lifted her into her 
saddle. 

“No, Bates. You are dismissed, you 
know. It wouldn’t do for you to take one 
of Captain Winstanley’s horses. He might 
have you sent to prison for horse-stealing.” 

“Lord, miss, so he might!” said Bates, 
grinning. ‘I reckon he’s capable of it. 
Bat I cheeked him pretty strong, Miss 
Voylet. The thought o’ that'll always 
be a comfort to me. You wouldn’t ha’ 
knowed me for your feyther’s old sarvant 
if you’d heard me. I felt as if Satan had 
got hold o’ my tongue, and was wagging 
it for me, the words came so pat. It 
seemed as if I’d got all the dictionary at 
the tip of my poor old tongue.” 

“Open the gate,” said Vixen. 
going out by the wilderness.” 

Bates opened the gate under the old 
brick archway, and Vixen rode slowly 
away, by unfrequented thickets of rhodo- 
dendron and arbutus, holly and laurel, 
with a tall mountain-ash, or a stately 
deodara, rising up among them here and 
there dark against the opal evening sky. 


“T am 





“ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH.” 





Tue great civil war in England put an 
end to many things—the Elizabethan 
drama being among them. In time the 
theatres opened, but with a new stage, so 
to speak. Indeed, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to start afresh, for both players 
and playwrights had vanished. With the 
exception of Davenant no dramatist who 
had written before the war wrote after the 
Restoration. Scarce an actor of repute 


who had played in the presence of Charles 





| vogue. 





the First survived to appear before Charles 
the Second. The traditions of the theatre 
were preserved chiefly by the “boy ac- 
tresses.” These performers had personated 
heroines before the closing of the play- 
houses ; upon their reopening the boys 
had grown to be men; they figured now 
as heroes upon the scene. 

The drama had been pretty well starved 
to death. It was a thirty years’ war, so 
far as the theatres were concerned. No 
new dramatist of note arose between 1630 
and 1660. Industry and intellect were 
turned into other channels. From 1647 the 
theatres were strictly closed for something 
like fourteen years. Before, the oppres- 
sion had been of an intermittent sort—the 
closing had been only occasional. Thus in 
1636 the theatres were shut up for ten 
months, and again in 1642 for eighteen 
months. The drama could scarcely exist 
upon such terms; the actor’s profession 
had been already more than sufficiently 
precarious. He scemed now to be playing 
with a rope round his neck; an Order of 
Council or of Parliament might at any 
moment suspend him. 

When at the Restoration King Charles 
enjoyed his own again—he can hardly be 
said to have enjoyed it before—the drama 
was disinterred, as it were. It was like 
digging up the buried trunk of a tree. 
There was judged to be little life in it. 
Evelyn sadly noted in 1662: “The old 
plays begin to disgust this refined age, since 
his majesty’s being so long abroad.” The 
king did not conceal his preference for the 
foreign drama. The Earl of Orrery wrote 
to a friend: “I have now finished a play 
in the French manner, because I heard the 
king declare himself more in favour of 
their way of writing than of ours.” His 
lordship’s example was followed by Dryden, 
Settle, Lee, Otway, Crown, and others. 
Rhyming, ranting tragedies became the 
In a preface to his Spanish Friar, 
Dryden confesses : “ I am sensible, perhaps 
too late, that I have gone too far, for I 
remember some verses of my own which 
cry vengeance upon me for their extra- 
vagance, and which I wish heartily in the 
fire; all that I can say for those passages 
is, that I knew they were bad enough to 
please even when I wrote them.” But the 
king liked comedy even better than tragedy, 
and was fond of suggesting subjects and 
furnishing hints to the dramatists. He 
handed Mr. Crown a Spanish play which 
formed the groundwork of his comedy of 
Sir Courtly Nice. Sir Samuel Tuke’s 
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play, The Adventures of Five Hours, 
which so much amused Mr. Pepys, had 
also a Spanish original, to which the king 
had drawn the attention of the English 
playwright. And now our authors began 
to adaptfrom the French very industriously. 
Dryden, in one of his prologues writes : 

French farce worn out at home is sent abroad, 

And patched up here is made our English mode. 
For his own sins as an adapter, the poet 
urges in excuse the demands made upon 
his muse; he was, in fact, for some time 
under a contract to produce four plays in 
each year. He says of himself: 


He still must write, and banquier-like each day 
Accept new bills, and he must break or pay. 

en through his hands such sums must yearly run 
You cannot think the stock is all his own. 
His haste his other errors might excuse, 
But there’s no mercy for a guilty muse. 


Farther, on behalf of his adaptations from 
the French, he pleaded that 

, He used the French like enemies, 
And did not steal their plots, but made them prize. 

“Bill was an adapter,” observes the 
literary gentleman in Nicholas Nickleby ; 
“certainly, he was; and very well he 
adapted too—considering.” In his History 
of the Stage, the Rev. Mr. Genest calmly 
writes: ‘“‘ Shakespeare was a considerable 

iary.” But the state of literature and 
of public culture in Shakespeare’s time 
has to be taken into account. The 
Elizabethan drama was largely founded 
upon history and the chronicles, upon 
novels, and narrative poems of home and 
foreign origin contained in various collec- 
tions and compilations, and upon older, 
poorer, and ruder plays that had seen 
much service at the hands of the itinerant 
actors, in booths, at fairs, and in inn- 
yards. Nor did our great poets merely 
impress the guinea’s stamp upon precious 
metal the property of other people; they 
rather possessed the philosopher's stone of 
true genius, and turned all they touched 
into gold. It is not clear, however, that 
they ever operated upon foreign plays; 
while it may be urged that they simply did 
not adapt from the French drama for the 
same reason that prevented Tilburina from 
really seeing the Spanish fleet-—it was not 
yet in sight. 

A French drama existed, however, albeit 
it remained without the range of vision of 
our poets and playwrights, and escaped for 
the present their manipulation. It has 
been described as “a demi-Greek, demi- 
Spanish” drama in form and theme; it 
dealt chiefly in tragedies of the classical 
pattern ; it was not racy of the soil. The 








French drama, indeed, was hardly a 
national drama until the advent of Moliére. 
But while the doors of our theatres were 
closed, and our players dispersed almost to 
disappearance, the French stage had been 
growing and thriving. It may be that no 
very great actors had occupied the scene ; 
but Moliére had been preceded by such 
dramatists as Hardy, Scuderi, Mairet, 
Tristan, Rotrou, and Pierre Corneille. 
A vigorous French branch was forthwith 
grafted upon the trunk of the British 
drama, which many had judged to be ina 
sadly decayed condition. Thenceforward 
our comedy possessed a Moliére leaven. 
The system of borrowing from the French 
had now commenced; but there seemed 
nothing mischievous about it in the first 
instance. The drama had been accustomed 
to recruit its strength from various sources, 
as a patient for curative purposes might 
resort to the herbs and simples of foreign 
countries without thereby risking any loss 
of nationality. And in the beginning the 
borrowing was not excessive ; it co-existed 
with lending and exporting; it interfered 
in no degree with home production. 

In his comedy of Sir Barnaby Whig, 
produced in 1681, D’Urfey has introduced 
a song beginning, “ Moliére is quite rifled, 
then how should I write?” At this time 
there had indeed been much rifling of 
Moliére on the part of our playwrights. 
Nearly all his productions had been in 
turn presented either wholly, or in part, 
upon the English stage; some of them had 
repeatedly undergone adaptation. Trans- 
lations of his works had been published 
here in 1717, in 1739, and again in 1755— 
the English and French being presented 
occasionally upon opposite pages; these 
were found to be very convenient editions 
by the English dramatists who did not 
know French. The comedy of L’Etourdi 
was of considerable assistance to Dryden 
in contriving bis Sir Martin Marrall, and, 
a century later, to Arthur Murphy in 
writing his School for Guardians, which is 
also compounded of scenes from L’Ecole 
des Femmes. Dryden borrowed two scenes 
‘from Le Depit Amourenux for his Evening’s 
‘Love; the same comedy also supplied Sir 
John Vanbrugh with the materials of his 
_Mistake. L’Avare was adapted by Shad- 
'well in 1671, and again by Fielding in 
| 1733. Wycherley borrowed from L’Ecole 
| des Maris in his Country Wife, and from 
| Le Misanthrope in his Plain Dealer. To 
| Le Médecin Malgré Lui, we owe not only 
| Fielding’s Mock Doctor but Lacy’s Dumb 
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Lady, and certain scenes of Mrs. Centlivre’s 
Love’s Contrivance. Tartuffe became 
known here as The Non-Juror of Cibber 
and the Hypocrite of Bickerstaffe. From 
Don Juan ou Le Festin de Pierre, issued 
Shadwell’s Libertine. M. de Pourceaugnac 
figured on the English stage as Squire 
Trelooby, and as The Cornish Squire ; 
portions of the comedy may also be traced 
in the English plays called The Careless 
Lover, The Canterbury Guests, and the 
Brave Irishman. Amphitryon was adapted 
by Dryden, the musical accompaniments 
being supplied by Purcell. Dryden’s 
version was subsequently rearranged by 
Dr. Hawksworth. Of Sganarelle, six or 
seven adaptations were brought upon 
the English stage. Betterton’s comedy, 
The Amorous Widow, afterwards con- 
densed into the farce of Barnaby Brittle, 
had its origin in George Dandin; 
upon this work was also founded a 
musical after-piece called May and De- 
cember. Les Femmes Savantes was 
adapted by Ravenscroft as The Female 
Virtuosos ; Cibber in his .Refusal had 
recourse to the same play. Fourberies 
de Scapin was adapted by Otway, and 
again by Ravenscroft. Shadwell’s Psyche 
is a version of Moliére’s play bearing the 
same name. The little comedy called The 
Ladies 4 la Mode, which Mr. Pepys saw 
in 1668 and attributed to Dryden, was no 
doubt an adaptation of Les Precieuses 
Ridicules. Occasionally an English play 
was constructed of scenes derived from two 
of Moliére’s comedies. Thus, Ravenscroft’s 
Mamamouchi, or the Citizen turned Gen- 
tleman, seems to have laid under contri- 
bution both M. de Pourceaugnac and Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. And much irre- 
levant matter was often added to the adap- 
tations. A comedy contrived by one 
James Miller, and called The Universal 
Passion, is a curious amalgam of Shakes- 
peare’s Much Ado about Nothing and 
Moliére’s La Princesse d’Elide. In a pro- 
logue Mr. Miller confesses his debt to 
Shakespeare, but carefully suppresses all 
mention of his obligations to Molitre. As 
a rule, indeed, the adapters did not ac- 
knowledge themselves borrowers. Cibber, 
dedicating his Non-Juror to the king, 
withholds all reference to Moliére, and 
attributes the success of the play to his 
happy choice of subject, asserting that 
his duty and his eoncern in the interests 
of truth and loyalty had made him 
more careful in the conduct of this than 
of any of his former endeavours. The 





epilogue to the tragedy of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, produced while the Non-Juror 
was in the full enjoyment of its popu- 
larity, contains the following lines: 

Yet to write plays is easy, faith, enough, 

As you have seen by Cibber in Tartuffe. 


With how much wit he did your hearts engage ; 
He only stole the play; he writ the title-page. 


The dramatic works of Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire were also subjected to adap- 
tation, and presented from time to time in 
various forms upon the English stage. 
Few objected to the proceedings of the 
adapters. Now and then a dissentient 
voice was raised, but it was soon silenced. 
A certain Mr. Joseph Reed, however, a 
ropemaker and a playwright of inferior 
fame, registered a protest against the pla- 
giarism of his time. In the preface to his 
mock-tragedy of Madrigal and Trulletta, 
1758, he writes: ‘‘ When I reflect on the 
prevalency of this iniquitous practice—i.e. 
plagiarism—I am ready to fall down on 
my marrow-bones to return my humble 
and hearty thanks to Goddess Nature for 
so kindly disqualifying me for the perpe- 
tration of such offence by giving me the 
knowledge of one language only!” It is 
certainly strange to find a man proposing 
to kneel down and thank Nature for his 
ignorance of French. Mr. Reed continues : 
“The filching of plays under cover of trans- 
lation, Heaven knows, is acrime of noshort , 
standing; nay, some of our countrymen 
have carried their villainy to a yet greater 
height, and stolen plays with little or no 
alteration at all. Among these abandoned 
ry I am told, was Aaron Hill, 
sq., of turgid, altering, and translating 
memory.” Mr. Hill is then charged with 
appropriating and producing as his own a 
translation of Voltaire’s tragedy of Zaire, 
which a Mr. Thomas Hudson, an usher in 
a grammar-school at Durham, had adapted 
for representation upon the English = 
The translation, sent up to London “for 
the perusal and examination of some con- 
noisseur in the drama,” had reached the 
hands of Aaron Hill, who had, it is alleged, 
“ pilfered the copy, and, the better to con- 
ceal the theft, given out that the piece was 
absolutely unfit for the stage.” Hill’s Zara, 
produced at Drury Lane in 1736, became a 
popular acting play. Probably his version 
of Voltaire had been prepared quite inde- 


pendently of Hudson’s translation. 
But if in the eighteenth cent 
was considerably filched of its b 
England, there was much following of suit 
|on the part of France. If we robbed, we 
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were robbed in turn. M. Ducis began to 
adapt Shakespeare to the classic stage of 
the Théatre Francais. The plays of Far- 
quhar, Congreve, Lillo, Moore, Thomson, 
Sheridan, and others, were translated into 
French. The novels of Richardson and 
Fielding were converted into French 
dramas. The success of Beverley, tragédie 
bourgeoise, founded on the English play of 
The Gamester, and produced in Paris in 
1768, was most remarkable. The audience, 
we learn, returned to the performance again 
and again, notwithstanding “les frémisse- 
ments convulsifs” they experienced by 
reason of the distresses of the story. Great 
success likewise attended the production 
in Paris of a version of the Tancred and 
Sigismunda of Thomson, the names of the 
hero and heroine being changed in the 
French version to Blanche and De 
Guiscard. In 1765, Tom Jones, a comedy 
by M. Poinsinet, with music by M. Philidor, 
was received with extraordinary applause. 
Of Tom Jones 4 Londres, another comedy 
written by M. Desforges, dealing with the 
same subject, and presented at the Théatre 
des Italiens, Paris, the Baron de Grimm 
writes, that having been in danger of con- 
demnation before the end of the first act, 
almost indeed in the first scene, it was 
afterwards very favourably received. ‘‘The 
author has followed as faithfully as he 
could the fable of Fielding’s charming 
novel; he has only retrenched certain of 
the characters which do not concern the 
main intrigue, and could hardly have been 
brought upon the stage without over- 
charging the drama and in some degree 
offending decorum. . . . The dialogue, 
though it cannot be called brilliant, is 
vivacious and easy ; if the style sometimes 
fails in regard to elegance, it is almost 
always easy and natural. The characters 
are varied and well-supported ; perhaps 
sufficient credit has hardly been given to 
the author for preserving the local touch 
which renders them so spirited in Field- 
ing’s woik. If the character of Western 
appear too rustic, the fault is rather to be 
charged upon the actor, who, being unable 
to seize the true genius of it, put more 
caricature into his action than properly 
belonged to it.” L’Homme Sentimental, 
a version by M. Pluteau of The School for 
Scandal, produced in 1789, proved less 
successful. The comedy was found to be 
unsuited to the French stage. “The great 
liberty of the English theatre may permit 
these bold attempts ; they are revolting to 
our sense of dramatic propriety.” In short, 





Sheridan was pronounced to be too im- 
moral for the French stage. The conduct 
of Lady Teazle was judged to be “too 
scandalous for representation.” The Anglo- 
mania prevailing in France at this time, 
and invading even the sacred precincts of 
its theatre, was strongly condemned by 
the Baron de Grimm. It would be fatal, 
he maintained, to the gallantry of the 
French, their taste in dress, and talent for 
society. Marshal Biron and other noblemen 
of the ancient court were of a like opinion. 
Visiting London in 1790, the Baron de 
Grimm writes: ‘‘ Of twelve or fifteen pieces 
that I have seen performed in London, more 
than half were translated, or at least imi- 
tated, from our theatre. On this and other 
accounts should we not say that the two 
nations which have so long been rivals in 
glory and interest have at this time con- 
sented to ape each other to the utmost ?” 
Upon this subject the Baroness d’Oberkirch, 
a lady of Alsatian origin, writes: “ It 
looks as if we were willing to forget our 
noble past in laying the foundation of an 
inglorious f@ture, and that we would ex- 
change our ancient fashions and customs 
for those of neighbours that we detest.” 
On our side of the Channel, Horace Wal- 
pole was complaining in 1769: “There is 
a total extinction of all taste: the theatre 
swarms with wretched translations and 
ballad operas,” &c. 

The system of mutual adaptation, if it 
may be so-called, led to much confusion 
touching the paternity of plays. Many 
works acquired thus a complicated sort of 
pedigree. Dramas crossed and recrossed 
the Channel, until a grave doubt arose as to 
their proper nationality. Were they French, 
were they English? They had appeared 
upon the stages of both countries. Now 
and then a play underwent translation, 
and then was translated back again into 
its original language. M. Dutens, a Swiss 
Protestant clergyman, resident many years 
in this country, in his Memoirs of a Tra- 
veller, published in 1806, relates how he 
translated certain English comedies, not 
merely for the sake of improving himself 
in the language, but with a view also of 
trying what impression they would make 
upon a French audience when he returned 
to Paris. Accordingly, he translated 
Congreve’s comedy, The Way of the 
World, entitling it Le Monde comme il va. 
But with this work the Frehch actors 
would have nothing to do; they were 
amazed, they said, that any man could 
ever have imagined anything “so extrava- 
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gant, silly, and unnatural.” M. Dutens 
then applied himself to the farce of the 
Lying Valet, written by Garrick, and first 
produced at the Goodman’s Fields Theatre 
in 1741. It occurred to him, however, 
that the author had probably derived the 
farce from a French source: the humour 
of the dialogue, the nature of the story, 
and the characters all seemed essentially 
French. Before undertaking the transla- 
tion, therefore, he wrote to Garrick, en- 
quiring whether such was the fact. “ He 
returned a very polite answer,” writes 
M. Dutens, “assuring me, not only that 
he had not taken his piece from the 
French, but that he did not know any 
piece in which the plot, the character, or 
the subject had any resemblance to his. 
Notwithstanding this assurance, when I 
presented it to the French theatre in Paris 
as a new piece, they returned it to me, 
saying that it was Le Souper Mal apprété 
of Haute-Roche, with some slight altera- 
tions, which, upon examination, I found to 
be the fact.” Garrick seems to have been 
deficient in candour ; the Lying Valet was 
in truth founded upon All without Money, 
being the second act of a compound-sort 
of a comedy called Novelty, or Every Act 
a Play, written by Motteux, the translator 
of Don Quixote, and produced at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1697; 
and All without Money was certainly de- 
rived from the French. The old English 
comedy of The Devil to Pay, the plot of 
which is borrowed from the story of 
Mopsa in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, has 
travelled to France, and then in various 
forms been reimported to this country. 
So, in latter times, the late Mr. Oxenford’s 
farce of Twice Killed, which is believed 
to have a German original, has appeared 
in France as Bon Soir, Signor Pantalon, 
to be brought back to this country as a 
translated operetta, Good Night and Plea- 
sant Dreams. While apiece founded upon 
the novel of Jack Sheppard has furnished 
Paris with a melodrama, which, in its 
turn, has been adapted from the French 
and made to do duty again as an English 
play. Among other adaptations it is 
curious to find the Beggar's Opera trans- 
lated into French by one Adam Hallam, 
an English actor, and successfully played 
at the Haymarket Theatre by a French 
company about 1730. 
It is to be said for the older adaptations 
from the French, that they were freely 
executed, and often contained much original 








matter; they are rather fair imitations | 


than absolute translations. They rarely 
suggest that the adapter was borrowing 
because of his own deficient inventiveness 
or barrenness of wit. Perhaps Fielding, in 
his versions of Moli¢re, ventured nearer to 
simple translation than did any other dra- 
matist of the eighteenth century. But 
there came to be more and more borrowing 
from the French; our stage seemed so 
occupied at last with adaptations, that 
room could not be found upon it for works 
of native production. It is hard to dis- 
tinguish the exact moment when the sys- 
tem of adapting was found to be exercising 
an injurious influence upon the English 
drama. That the literature of the stage 
had declined in worth, and that the taste 
of the public for theatrical exhibitions had 
gravely deteriorated, became at last so 
manifest that, in 1835, the House of 
Commons appointed a select committee to 
enquire into the subject. The committee 
found that the drama had been subjected 
to depressing influences, due to “the un- 
certain administration of the laws; the 
slender encouragement afforded to literary 
talent to devote its labours to the stage; 
and the want of better regulations as to 
the number and distribution of theatres. 
The committee reported further, that the 
privileges enjoyed by the patent theatres 
had neither preserved the diguity of the 
drama nor been of much advantage to 
their proprietors; and that dramatic 
authors were subjected to indefensible 
hardship and injustice; the inadequate pro- 
tection afforded to their labours being 
alone “ sufficient to divert the ambition of 
eminent and successful writers from that 
department of intellectual exertion.” No 
word was said, however, as to the im- 
portant effect upon our drama and dra- 
matists brought about by the wholesale 
importation of French plays. 

In a letter Mr. Boucicault has lately 
published in the North American Review, 
touching the decline of the drama, he 
ascribes this misfortune to the appearance 
upon the scene of “the commercial 
manager,” educated on the far side of the 
bar-room counter, with no more spelling and 
grammar than are possessed by urchins of 
ten, and by accident ruling the destinies of 
first-class theatres, exercising literary and 
artistic functions, selecting actors, reading 
and determining the merit of dramatic 
works, and presiding generally over the 
highest and noblest efforts of the human 
mind. “To the commercial manager,” 
writes Mr. Boucicault, “ we owe the in- 
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troduction of the burlesque, opera bonffe, 
and the reign of buffoonery. We owe 
him also the deluge of French plays that 
set in with 1842 and swamped the English 
drama of that period. The usual price re- 
ceived by Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer, and 
Talfourd, at that time for their plays, was 
five hundred pounds. I was a beginner 
in 1841, and received for my comedy, 
London Assurance, three hundred pounds. 
Three years later I offered a new play to a 
principal London theatre ; the manager 
offered me a hundred pounds for it.” This 
is a considerable fall in price. Mr. Bouci- 
cault omits to notice that in the interval 
he had met with some discomfiture as a 
dramatist ; his second comedy had failed 
completely—had been withdrawn after 
two representations. However, this hardly 
jastified the offer of a third of the sum 
paid for London Assurance as the price of 
his new work. Naturally, he objected. 
The manager observed in reply: “‘I can 
go to Paris and select a first-class comedy; 

aving seen it performed, I feel certain of 
its effect. To get this comedy translated 
will cost me twenty-five pounds. Why 
should I give you three hundred or five 
hundred pounds for your comedy, of the 
success of which I cannot feel so assured ?’ 
The argument was unanswerable,” con- 
tinues Mr. Boucicault, “and the result 
inevitable. I sold a work for one hundred 
pounds thut took me six months’ hard 
work to compose, and accepted a commis- 
sion to translate three French plays at 
fifty pounds apiece.” 

The commercial manager was simply 
buying in the cheapest market; that it 
happened also to be the nastiest did not 
signify much to him. The public was as 
patient as could be wished; émeutes, 
because of the badness of theatrical enter- 
tainments, had become things of the past. 
No doubt judicious playgoers absented 
themselves more and more; but London is 
a populous place, and there are always 
people who will attend the theatre, no 
matter what may be the entertainment 
offered. The manager did very fairly. 
There was even a fall in the price of 
adaptations from the French. They 
were presently advertised in the Era, that 
authentic organ of the histrionic profes- 
sion, as for sale to the first comer at the 
price of a few pounds, even a few shillings. 
For the system had its drawbacks. The 
commercial manager bought cheaply, but 
he could not hinder other managers, his 
rivals, from purchasing upon thesameterms, 





or lower, if that were possible. It was thus 
brought about that the play of Don Cesar 
de Bazan was represented at about seven- 
teen London theatres at once ; such drama 
as Les Bohemiens de Paris, Les Fréres 
Corses, and Paillasse (Belphegor), sharing 
the same fate. But of course there were, 
as there are, adaptations and adaptations, 
not to mention mere translations. Cer- 
tain adapters gave themselves airs, took 
credit for much ingenuity and originality, 
protested that adaptation was an art 
requiring dramatic talent. Pretence and 
assumption of this sort are not lacking even 
in the present day. Mr. Charles Reade, 
as an expert, has given evidence in the 
matter. He says of the adapters’ claim to 
dramatic talent: “This is the pipe of vanity 
and ignorance; they have never invented, 
or they would know the difference. Now, 
I have done both. I have adapted French 
pieces, with invariable success, and I have 
invented. I am, therefore, a better au- 
thority; and I pledge you my honour, 
that to invent good pieces is very hard, 
and to adapt them is quite as easy as 
shelling peas. . . . I can lay my hand on 
a dozen adapters of French pieces to the 
English stage, who know neither French 
nor English, nor the stage. So much for 
the class ‘adapter,’ in which talent of any 
kindis notoriously theexception,not therule. 
Ont of every twenty adapters how many are 
ever heard of in letters except when they 
bray in a Frenchman’s skin? Three? 
Certainly not. Two at the very outside.” 

That the question had an ethical side, 
that the French inventor had some moral 
right to share in the profits arising from 
his own invention, seems to have occurred 
to the adapter only rarely or in quite 
recent times. The plea of custom was 
admissible in answer to the charge of 
absolute literary dishonesty on the part of 
the adapter, although the custom had 
originated, as we have shown, at a remote 
period and in a harmless sort of way. 
Moliére—there is irreverence in mention- 
ing him in connection with the modern 
adapter—had proclaimed wit to be his 
available property wherever found. This 
is hardly a sufficient excuse, however, for 
the offender whose fingers are too frequently 
discovered in other people’s pockets. Times 
change, and morals and manners with 
them. What is valorous enterprise and 
exploit in one year is sheer buccaneering 
in another. Let it be granted that there 
has been amendment in this matter during 
late years. Our legislature has made a 
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mild effort or two to benefit and protect 
the French author; and here and there 
adapters have been found willing to pay 
for what they were wont to pillage. But 
the system of adaptation has weighed 
heavily and for many years upon the 
national drama, dwarfing, cramping, and 
degrading it. Even now when M. Chose 
produces in Paris a successful melodrama, 
entitled Le Voleur, let us say, that famous 
playwright Jones—possessing himself of it, 
lawfully or otherwise—does not scruple to 
produce it hereas The Thief, a new drama 
by Barabbas Jones, Esquire, without a 
word of mention of the original author. 
And when the curtain falls upon the 
English version, it is Jones who steps in 
front of the footlights to receive the thanks 
of the audience for the entertainment they 
ascribe to his unaided exertions and great 
creative intellect; and in time Jones per- 
suades himself, and even persuades others, 
that he isa dramatist and a genius. In 
truth, the deeds done by adapters from 
the French to the English stage, the pre- 
tensions they advance, and the assumption 
they permit themselves, would not be 
tolerated in any other department of 
literature, would indeed be denounced and 
censured in the severest fashion if put in 
practice outside the theatre. The sad 
defence is left to the adapters, however, 
that the literature of our stage has almost 
ceased to be literature in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. 


ON THE TRAMP, FROM THE 

PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC. 

IN TWO PARTS. PART Il. 

A. BLOWING upon a bullock’s horn 
awakened Jim and me next morning from 
one of the most refreshing sleeps I ever 
enjoyed. Into the grey streak of dawn 
which was still struggling with the dark- 
ness of the night we found the same 
crowd tumbling which had thronged the 
platform of the station on our arrival 
the previous night. Oar toilet not having 
been much disturbed, a good shake and a 
step or two along the platform put us all 
to rights, and made us ready for the road, 
but we loitered about to see which way 
the crowd went. On to the line they 
tramped, a motley gang of Negroes, Hin- 
doos, Chinamen, and native Americans ; 
and under the charge of a huge mulatto 
started off eastward, gabbling as if they 
had graduated at Babel. We were about 
to follow in the wake of a few stragglers 





who hung upon the rear of the main body, 
and had actually got a little distance 
from the station, when we heard a voice 
shouting after us. Looking round we saw 
a little man, who seemed clothed with 
some authority and a very good suit. He 
signed for us to come back, and as he could 
do us no harm, and might do us much 
good, we obeyed hissummons. He looked 
at us curiously for a minute or so, and 
then said: “Should you like some coffee 
and meat?” Oar interrogator was evi- 
dently a man of much penetration, and 
we gave him the satisfaction of knowing 
that his gness was correct. The result 
was that in five minutes we were seated 
in a cool room discussing as substantial 
a repast of smoking coffee, cold meat, 
and capital bread, as it was possible 
to desire. Our host was a little man, 
evidently the station-master, though he 
wore no uniform. His speech proclaimed 
him a Yankee, apart from his great love 
of guessing and calculating. His age 
it was impossible to surmise, for years 
spent in the Isthmus had robbed him 
of every atom of flesh, and left only a 
framework of bones, over which a cover- 
ing of tough yellow skin was tightly drawn. 
But the vigour and energy of youth 
seemed to have retired from the outworks 
of flesh as they were sapped by the enemy, 
and to have entrenched themselves securely 
in the citadel of bones, where they still defied 
the fever and all its auxiliaries. With trae 
tact he left us to ourselves while we were 
doing justice to his hospitality, that our 
appetites might not be restricted by his 
presence. When he returned to the room 
Jim and I had finished, and after he had 
enquired whether we had had enough food 
he conducted us to the door. 

“Where are you going?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“To Aspinwall,” we replied. 

“On foot?” 

“ On foot.” 

“What are you going to do when you 
get there P” was his next query. 

“ Try to work our passage to the States.” 

“Umph!” and he stuck his hands in his 
breeches pockets and seemed to meditate ; 
while we stood a little awkwardly beside 
him, not knowing very well whether to 
bid him good-bye and move on, or to await 
@ more pronounced dismissal from him. 
He appeared to be turning something over 
in his mind, and not to be quite sure which 
way to decide. At length he gave the 
coppers in his pocket an extra hard jingle 
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and said: “ Does either of you know how 
to set a house to rights?” I looked at 
Jim, who only shook his head solemnly, 
and then I replied with a laugh: “I know 
how to set a ship to rights; would that 
do?” I thought, perhaps, he wanted a 
little job done in return for his kindness, 
and a day spent at the station by my 
partner and myself was neither here nor 
there, as we were not pressed for time. 
“Fact is,” resumed the station-master, 
“T could give eighty cents a day and 
found to a man who would act as major- 
domo, and look after the station in my 
absence. I’ve a cook and a scullion, but 
I'd like some white fellow to boss round 
when I’m at the quarries and at Aspinwall. 
Will you stay ?” 

I did not reply at once to this sudden 
offer, but looked at Jim, who, in turn, 
looked away along the line eastward 
towards Philadelphia and the other great 
cities of the rising sun. Then I spoke: 


“Much obliged to you for your kind 
offer,” I said, “but 1 agreed to tramp to 
Aspinwall with this man, and I can’t 
leave him.” 

“Why now, look here,” said the station- 
master; “you don’t know of work in 


Colon, do ye? No, I thought not. Nor 
you don’t know of a berth aboard ship, do 
ye? No, I thought not. Now don’t ye see, 
one is more likely to get a berth nor two, 
don’t ye see? That’s rizzon. An’ can’t 
ye give yer pardner some o’ yer clothes o’ 
which he seems to stand in some need, 
and I'll give him a lift along the line on 
my hand car. You can share any spare 
dimes you may have, and it’ll be better for 
him as well as for yourself.” 

Jim was impressed by the station- 
master’s eloquence, and he had acquired a 
love for the topcoat. The idea of entering 
at once into sole possession of that desirable 
- garment, together with seventy-five cents 
in hard cash, and a cast of a few miles 
towards Colon, fairly overcame him, and he 
joined his persuasions to those of the 
station-master to induce me to stay. The 
sun had by this time risen upon the earth, 
and was revealing as tempting a scene of 
repose as any poor wanderer could desire. 
Cooling lemons, appetising chilis, succu- 
lent pine-apples, were all displaying their 
charms within reach of my hand. Aspin- 
wall was, no doubt, at the other end 
of the line, but the probability was that 
we should reach it worn and penniless, 
if I refused this offer. Common-sense 
seemed to urge the course suggested by 





my partner and our new acquaintance, so I 
consented to make a trial of it. While we 
made the necessary division of stock, the 
station-master got out his hand-car, and, I 
think, before either of us had fairly realised 
what we had done, I had shaken hands 
with Jim, and he and the topcoat were 
whirling away eastward in the company 
of the station-master. 

Since that day I have neither seen nor 
heard of Jim again. The station-master, 
upon his return, told me he had given him 
a cast of three miles on his hand-car, and 
had then left him poling his way along 
the rail towards Philadelphia. It would 
vex me to think that he and the topcoat 
came to grief. 

The establishment at Paraiso station, 
where I now found myself installed as 
major-domo, consisted of the station- 
master, a Spanish-American cook, and a 
Heathen Chinee scullion. It was the 
nearest station to some quarries owned 
and worked by the railway company, and 
the nondescript crowd, who had set the 
station in a stir the previous evening, con- 
sisted of the labourers in these quarries, 
who lodged at Paraiso. Besides his purely 
railway duties, the station-master was over- 
seer of the workings at the quarries, which 
necessitated his being a good deal away 
from the station; and this was, no doubt, 
his reason for desiring to have a person 
like myself to leave in charge of the 
station during his absence. He would 
have been quite safe to leave the most 
dishonest mean white who ever knocked 
about the world in a promiscuous fashion 
in charge of that station; for there was 
nothing to run away with, and there was 
nowhere to run. A very good rifle and a 
beautiful repeating revolver might, indeed, 
have been stolen; but as good a rifle and 
as good a revolver must have been left 
behind, and the chances were that the 
station-master would get upon the run- 
away’s tracks, and prove himself a better 
pot-shot than the thief. It will thus be seen, 
that the constant respectability secured by 
the presence of a white face at the station 
was an advantage which far outweighed 
any risk by which it might be accompanied. 

The Heathen Chinee was a tall fellow, 
whose ideas of dress were satisfied with a 
pair of sandals, a loin-cloth, and a Panama 
hat. He tendered his submission to my 
government at once, and with the most 
engaging frankness ; though in a mixture 
of languages, the minute niceties of which 
no mortal under the sun, save himself, 
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could come within a long distance of com- 
prehending. I afterwards discovered that 
he was somewhat of a natural, having a 
habit of awaking through the night, 
during full moon, and addressing wonder- 
ful orations to that luminary. 

The Spanish-American, who made cigars 
and smoked them in a detached back 
kitchen where he cooked, looked upon me 
somewhat in the light of a supplanter; 
having nourished hopes in the direction of 
the major-domo’s proud positicn, which 
my advent effectually demolished. He did 
not succumb so readily as Charlie, the 
Heathen Chinee; but in a day or two he 
also capitulated. 

The station-master himself did not give 
me much trouble. He had the true 
American republican notions of his day, 
which led him to believe that all whites 
are pretty much free and equal, and 
that the rest of creation consists of 
coloured cusses. The quarrymen were fed 
in the simplest possible fashion. Each 
morning they deployed before me, man by 
man, in the store, which, with the station- 
master’s dining-room, occupied the entire 
ground floor of the building, and received 
a certain number of biscuits ont of a 
barrel, and this formed their entire supply 
of bread for the day. The Spanish- 
American cooked a supply of rice, which 
Charlie carried in two large pails, by means 
of a yoke over his neck, to the workings 
at the breakfast and dinner hours. The 
whole gang slept upon beds not unlike 
great camp-stools, made of a sheet of 
canvas stretched upon cross sticks at top 
and bottom. 

My charge as major-domo included the 
care of the provisions; but these, with the 
exception of the sugar, gave me no trouble. 
I have already recorded how my twenty- 
four hours’ partner and myself were 
interested, during the first stage of our 
tramp, watching a company of ants 
marching home in orderly fashion with a 
supply of vegetables. Had they confined 
themselves to green herbs they might still 
have retained my best wishes for their 
welfare. But a wanton appetite which 
they indulged for sugar ruined their repu- 
tation forever with me. A barrel, a large 
barrel, of sugar, which, instead of being 
insulated by means of brick props, stood 
upon its own bottom upon the earthen 
fioor of the store, tempted them to wander 
from honest into thievish courses; and 
when I first became aware of their pre- 
sence, the ants bulked quite as largely in 





the barrel as the sugar, and were so inti- 
mately mixed up with it that any idea of 
effecting a separation was at once banished. 
A few half bricks sufficed to place the 
remainder of the stock in safety, which 
was all that was to be done under the 
circumstances. 

The station-master kept a large flock of 
hens, which supplied his table with eggs 
and an occasional roast or boiled fowl. 
They also helped to keep him in rifle 
practice; for when a fowl was to be 
cooked for dinner, it was his habit to go 
out with his rifle and blow the head off a 
fat chuckie. A small supply of butcher’s 
meat was left at the station by the train 
twice a week, for the station-master’s own 
use; and a wild, unkempt garden, at the 
sides and to the rear of the station-house, 
kept him well supplied with pine-apples 
and limes. 

Barring the ants and great numbers of 
small harmless lizards, we were troubled 
with no vermin. I was given to under- 
stand that deadly snakes of various kinds, 
including the cobra, were plentifal in the 
neighbourhood ; and the station-master 
had some preserved in clear bottles of 
spirits which were said to have been 
killed in the vicinity ; but during my stay 
at Paraiso, which extended to three weeks, 
I did not come across a live snake. This 
was not owing to my remaining indoors, 
or very close to the clearing; for every 
morning I pushed my way through grass 
and bushes to a small stream, which had 
capital pools here and therealongits course, 
for my morning plunge. I did not take 
my bath at the same point each morning, 
for I did a little exploring in the way of 
looking for new pools, and yet I never came 
across a@ serpent of any description. 

The supply of literature at the station 
was confined to the New York Herald, 
Harper’s Weekly, and Frank Leslie’s 
Iliustrated Journal, which were sent 
regularly from New York. But even with 
these valuable aids to cheerfulness, sup- 
plemented with the opportunity afforded 
each evening of gambling in one of the 
huts in the cane village, by the light of a 
candle stuck in a black bottle, life at 
Paraiso was undoubtedly slow. Thongh 
there was much gambling among the 
quarrymen, there was not a single row all 
the time I was there to impart a throb of 
liveliness to the proceedings. Probably 
this was owing to the circumstance that 
the gambling was unaccompanied by drink- 
ing. A single visit to the cane village 
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was quite sufficient to satisfy the liveliest 
curiosity. There was no regular clearing, 
the huts being set down in twos and threes 
in promiscuous fashion among the bushes 
andtrees. Picturesqueas they mightappear 
from a distance, a closer inspection revealed 
no hidden charms, while it discovered 
many secret shortcomings, which certainly 
did not charm the stranger, however they 
might be regarded by the natives. The 
trains did not all stop at Paraiso—only 
the leisurely ones. One of them now and 
again pulled up for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, giving the station- 
master the chance of a short yarn with 
the conductor; bunt even this was not 
great intercourse with the world. There 
was one young man who came out from 
Panama once a week, and stayed a night 
with us. I forget whether he was English 
or American, but he was clerk in a store 
in Panama. His object in coming was 
purely religious, being to hold a prayer 
meeting in one of the larger cane shanties 
for the villagers and quarrymen. He 
came entirely of his own accord, prompted 
solely by a disinterested desire to supply, 
as far as he could, an opportunity for 
worship, which would otherwise have been 
entirely wanting. In a community which 
included a number of negroes, he could 
never be without a congregation of some 
sort; and I think his success was quite as 
great as his modest expectations, though 
not so great as his unselfish labours 
merited. 

For two days we had the company of 
an Aspinwall gentleman—an invalid. To 
me he seemed in the last stage of con- 
sumption, being fearfully emaciated, and 
scarcely able to crawl. Indeed, I was afraid 
he would die on our hands. Why of all 
places on earth he had been sent for change 
of air to the airless oven yclept Paraiso, 
from the fresh Atlantic breezes of Aspin- 
wall, still remains a mystery to me; but 
there he was, walking slowly about in the 
broiling sun, closely buttoned up in a top- 
coat. After being examined by two young 
doctors, who came out from Panama to 
visit him, he returned to Aspinwall, com- 
forted (or the reverse) by their assurance 
that his lungs were scarcely what they 
should be. For the two days that he re- 
mained his presence lent a variety to the 
life at the station, and the place seemed 
emptier and lonelier when he kad gone 
away. White tramps occasionally went 
past like shadows, taking a look at the 
station-house, but seldom venturing within. 





Indeed, only one of these asked for 
assistance during my incumbency, and 
remembering the station-master’s kindness 
to myself, I had no hesitation in giving 
him a ration from the company’s biscuit- 
barrel. These men were mostly clad in 
dilapidated seamen’s attire, and some of 
them were even officers of merchantmen, 
who had been tempted to cut and run 
from their vessels at Aspinwall by the 
illusive dream of the fortunes awaiting 
them should they manage, by hook or 
crook, to reach California. When I thought 
of the well-stocked chests and hardly- 
earned wages they had left behind, and 
remembered the struggles of my partner 
Jim to get back from California to the 
Eastern States, I felt strongly inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of the step they had 
taken. But that was their affair and not 
mine. 

One night, after I had retired to rest, I 
was roused out by the station-master, who 
told me he required my assistance. On 
reaching the dining-room I found that it 
had been invaded by a party of abont a 
dozen white men, all armed in a formidable 
manner with rifles, revolvers, and other 
weapons, who were making themselves 
quite at home, and clamouring for refresh- 
ment. It was to assist him in satisfying 
their demands upon his hospitality that 
my chief had awakened me. They gave 
themselves out to be a prospecting party 
that had been up one of the tribu- 
taries of the Chagres River looking for 
indications of gold, but that was merely 
their own story. They were all English- 
speaking, but they were a rough lot. 
Possibly their rifles were only carried for 
the purpose of supplying the commis- 
sariat with turkeys and other wild game, 
but the moral influence of these weapons 
must have added powerfully to the per- 
suasions of the party in seeking assistance 
of various descriptions from the natives. 
I know that it would have been mad- 
ness for us to have resisted any demand 
which they had thought fit to make 
upon us. Fortunately they were in a 
reasonable frame of mind that night, and 
after 1 had helped the station-master to 
place an abundant supply of refreshment 
before them I retired, leaving them laugh- 
ing uproariously over coarse stories which 
they were relating to each other, with the 
garniture of many oaths. The echoes of 
their mirth were sounding in my ears when 
I fell asleep; but when the braying of 
Charlie’s horn awoke me next morning, I 
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found, to my great comfort, that they had 
gone off, and I saw them not again. Such 
men are born vagabonds. The discovery 
of any quantity of gold would not have 
tied them to a particular spot for any 
length of time. To wander abont at the 
freedom of their own will, restrained by 
no law except camp law, which is as 
short and summary as that of Judge 
Lynch, is essential to their existence. The 
happiest end they can contemplate is to be 
assisted out of the world by a bullet from 
a comrade’s rifle ; a Jiteral death-bed mean- 
ing to them a lonely struggle with fever 
and starvation in a rickety hut far from 
friends or kindred. With most of them it 
is what they themselves would call a short 
life and a merry one, though where the 
mirth comes in is not very apparent. 

It was still the dry season when I 
entered upon my duties at Paraiso, though 
it was nearing the end of it. The first 
indication I had that the sickly season was 
coming on was finding a young quarryman 
lying groaning on the platform of the 
station one forenoon. He had been seized 
with fever while at his work, and had 
managed to walk back to the house; but, 
when I found him, he could only murmur 
the word “calientura” in reply to my 
question as to what was the matter with 
him. Though he was very ill for a day, a 
strong dose of quinine set him to rights ; 
but a day or two afterwards I had a sharp 
attack of fever myself. Only some heavy 
afternoon showers had as yet indicated the 
approach of the rainy season, and here 
was the fever already. Even eighty cents 
a day, and found, was not sufficient induce- 
ment to tempt me to stay. The showers 
daily became heavier and more prolonged ; 
and the morning malaria grew denser and 
more sickly; so at last I made up my 
mind that it was time for me to leave 
Paraiso if I did not wish to be relegated to 
the society of the Chinese on the hillside. 

I parted on friendly terms with the 
Spanish American cook, whose hopes of 
the major-domo’s position were restored 
by my retirement. 

Poor Charlie, the Heathen Chinee, made 
me a present of a needle and a thimble, a 
very strong expression of regard on his 
part. With Mr. Wickman, the station- 
master, I had got on famously, and he 
urged me strongly to remain. But when 


he saw that I had made up my mind to go, 
he ceased to object, and kindly furnished 
me with a free passage by train to Aspin- 
When I saw the sparkling waves 


wall. 


of the blue Atlantic dancing beyond 
the flat beach of Aspinwall, and knew 
that the Isthmus, dreadful to a penni- 
less tramp, was behind me, I almost 
shouted for joy. No doubt the passage- 
money, by any means of transit, to Eng- 
land, far exceeded the Mexican ounce I 
drew from the railway cashier at Aspin- 
wall as wages for the time I had served 
them at Paraiso. But the idea of paying 
my passage home was one that never 
entered my mind. Remembering the run- 
aways from ships who had passed Paraiso 
during my stay there, I had no fears of 
getting a berth in a vessel long before my 
few dollars were expended, 

And so it turned out. I entered Aspin- 
wall on Saturday afternoon, a mere tramp, 
a perfect stranger, and wholly without in- 
fluence, and by Monday at mid-day I had 
shipped as a hand on board an American 
barque, bound for Europe, via Mexico. 





ELECTIONEERING EXTRA- 
ORDINARY, 


WE can form no adequate conception, 
from the course of public proceedings 
since the commencement of what may be 
called the Reform era, of the manner in 
which parliamentary elections were carried 
on during the first quarter of the present 
century, and, indeed, throughout the reigns 
of the four Georges. Bribery and cor- 
ruption we have seen; intimidation and 
violence have been frequent enough; 
but not the reckless and almost incredible 
squandering of money on what are (or 
rather used to be) considered legitimate 
expenses. The primary motive which 
often led to this lavish outlay was one 
which is not likely, so far as we can judge, 
to operate largely again in England. 
Self-seeking for the sake of office, or of 
some personal advantage, was of course an 
active impulse in those times as in the 
present ; but it was something else which is 
here under consideration. It was the ri 
between different county families, or dif- 
ferent owners of great estates. No local 
grandee could bear the idea of yielding 
precedence or predominant influence to his 
equally grand neighbour; rather than sub- 
mit to this, he would dip into the proceeds 
of his rent-roll to an extent not easy of 
belief, were it not authenticated by unim- 
peachable evidence. 

The famous Yorkshire election of 1807 
presented these facts in a striking light. 
It has gone out of memory now, but the 
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materials are obtainable for sketching the 
principal incidents. 

Parliament was dissolved in the spring 
of that year, after a change of ministry, 
and under circumstances of much public 
interest. Yorkshire—a county which was 
not then, as now, divided into five parlia- 
mentary constituencies—was first addressed 
by the Honorable Henry Lascelles, son of 
the Earl of Harewood, of Harewood 
House; next by Lord Milton, son of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, of Wentworth House; and 


lastly by William Wilberforce, who was | p 


so well known for his laudable exertions 
in favour of Negro freedom, and who had 
been one of the representatives of the 
county during a period of nearly twenty 
years. All the candidates travelled, each 
at his own time, to York, Leeds, Wakefield, 
Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, and other 
principal towns, to address “the worthy 
and independent electors” at public 
meetings; and all issued electioneering 
manifestoes in abundant quantity and 
variety. At the nomination, Lascelles and 
Wilberforce had the predominant show of 
hands; whereupon Milton demanded a 
poll; and then the battle began in earnest. 
The polling, in accordance with the elec- 
tioneering law then in operation, lasted 
fifteen days—one of the main causes of 
the vast expenditure of money. 

It was admitted on all hands that seldom, 


if ever, had an equal amount of expenditure 


been incurred at any former election ; and 
it is pretty certain that nothing has since 
equalled it. The intensity of exertion and 
the amount of travelling were, in like 
manner, remarkable. Yorkshire was (as we 
have said) not then divided for electoral pur- 
poses; it formed one vast constituency, and 
the distances to be travelled'by thecandidates 
were very considerable—enormous in the 
days before railways. The city of York, 
being the only polling-place, was at high 
pressure indeed. Every freeholder in the 
county, above the value of forty shillings 
a year rental, had a voting power for two 
members; and many of them resided, 
permanently or temporarily, in other parts 
of the kingdom. If the outlying electors 
had been called upon to defray their own 
travelling-expenses, very few of them 
would have taken the journey to York 
for the mere purpose of recording their 
votes, especially in those days of slow and 
costly travel. But the candidates, eager 
to poll every possible vote in their favour, 
shrank from no outlay in ensuring this 
result. 





The wealthy family at Wentworth 
House took the lead in the enormous 
prodigality of money for the election. 
Quite early in the proceedings, before the 
actual polling began, the Times thus sum- 
marised the mode of conducting the cam- 
paign on the part of the representative of 
Wentworth House: “‘ We have heard that 
Lord Milton’s first act was to send his 


circulars to nearly every professional 
gentleman in the county. The French 


attorneys, it has been said by Mr. Burke, 
roduced the French Revolution. Think 
what the activity of two or three hundred 
English attorneys, in every city, town, and 
village of Yorkshire, receiving five guineas 
per day for twenty or thirty consecutive 
days, must have done for their noble can- 
didate! Think of the horses, chaises, 
coaches, which they had constantly on hire, 
and of the number of their clerks who 
would be employed as sub-agents. Think 
of the whispering, scribbling, squibbing, 
fibbing, advertising, riding, which would 
take place. Go where you will, you run 
against one of his lordship’s agents. He 
seems not only to have an agent or two 
in every village, but one in every coach.” 

Mr. Wilberforce had not wealth enough 
to squander in this way, even if inclina- 
tion had prompted him so to do; he relied 
more on his moral position as a philan- 
thropist. When matters seemed to be going 
against him, at one time during the period 
of polling, his committee expostulated 
with the constituency in rather energetic 
terms: ‘Freeholders of the county of 
York, what are you doing? Is Wilber- 
force last upon the poll? That friend of 
humanity ; that enemy of the slave-trade ; 
that tried, faithful, upright senator—is he 
last upon the poll? Shame, where is thy 
blush? Are you willing to desert him P 
Forbid it, every principle of gratitude! 
Exert yourselves without delay! Rouse 
from your apathy! Come forward like 
imen!” We shall see that they did come 
forward, in sufficient force to place Mr. 
Wilberforce in the winning list. 

Ordinary political professions and de- 
clarations, Whig and Tory (Liberal and 
Conservative had not been introduced as 
party designations in those days), we will 
not touch upon; they were what might 
reasonably be expected, and were neither 
better nor worse than those of modern 
concoction. But there were other matters 
which gave piquancy to the struggle. The 
Earl of Harewood was deeply interested 
in Negro sugar-plantations, and was in 
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this direction no admirer of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s Emancipation advocacy. Moreover, 
he had given offence to the Yorkshire 
woollen-manufacturers (at that time known 
as clothiers), by going against them in a 
parliamentary enquiry concerning a Bill 
in which the Leeds cloth-merchants were 
at issue with the clothiers. A sinister 
report was even disseminated that the 
earl had been heard to say he “did not 
care & for the Yorkshire clothiers ”’ ; 
this was indignantly denied, but, neverthe- 
less, the imputed oath caused him the loss 
of many hundreds of votes. The Earl 
Fitzwilliam, on the other hand, was known 
to favour the Catholic claims, and to oppose 
the ministers whom King George liked 
best. Lord Milton, moreover, was so 
juvenile, both in years and in appearance, 
as to give occasion for many a squib and 
sarcasm. Readers of our own day would 
be astonished at the extent to which this 
kind of battling was carried, and the 
personal directness of the language em- 
ployed. For fear of getting entangled 
within the meshes of the law of libel, 
asterisks and dashes were plentifully used, 
to avoid giving surnames and titles in full ; 
but the veil was too transparent to really 
deceive anyone. 

Some of the squibs fired off by Harewood 
House at Wentworth House comprised an 
accumulated assemblage of all the wicked- 
nesses and shortcomings that could well be 
attributed to the rival family: “ No im- 
becile infant of a factious aristocracy: no 
tramplingonkings: nopopery: no Milton!” 
One was evidently intended as a stab at 
the rival house on the score of disloyalty 
—whether well or ill founded we are, of 
course, not called upon to decide: ‘ Lost, 
a dun-coloured spaniel that answers to 
the name of Fitz. He will fetch and 
carry, and do anything he is bid, except 
jumping over a stick for King George; 
but will readily do it for the Pope.” The 
juvenility of Lord Milton is added to a 
number of little cannon-balls in the follow- 
ing delectable effusion: ‘Wanted imme- 
diately, a number of workmen to construct 
a machine of an immense size, to convey 
from London to York four thousand and 
five plumpers for a certain young lord. A 
plan of this stupendous vehicle may be 
seen, and mechanical workmentreated with, 
at his lordship’s plumper manufactory, at 
the sign of the Baby in the Cradle, Lendall, 
York. N.B. This plan is formed upon the 
principleof that great nautical undertaking, 
the French raft, lately intended for the in- 





vasion of this country, and highly approved 
of by his lordship’s party.” 

Imitative horse-racing announcements 
were among the whimsical forms of squib : 
“York Spring Meeting, 1807. A list of 
the horses and the riders entered to run 
for the Parliament Stakes during the pre- 
sent month. His Majesty’s bay horse 
Loyalty, by Patriot, out of Constitution ; 
rider, Honest Harry. Mr. Africa’s horse 
Perseverance, by Humanity; rider, Will 
Steady. Lord F—z—m’s chestnut colt 
Whig Club, by Discontent, out of Anarchy, 
sister to Sedition; rider, Old Jumper. 
Ten to one on Loyalty.” 

As already stated, the youth and boyish 
appearance of Lord Milton constituted 
favourite missiles in the electioneering 
artillery of Harewood House. He was 
little more than the minimum age per- 
mitted in a member of parliament; the 
name of the Baby was given to him; and 
his youthfulness was linked to the Irish 
vote, to free trade, to the clothiers, to 
revolutionism, or to anything that seemed 
likely to hit a hard rap—such as the 
following: “ Wanted, a young woman to 
superintend the care of a poor Baby. 
Apply at W—ntw—th House.—If Irish 
and Roman Catholic, will be preferred.” 

Imitative playbills were another form 
of missile employed, greatly to the profit 
of the printers of placards and advertise- 
ments: “ By desire of the Right Honour- 
able the Earl F—tz—m. On Wednesday 
next, May the 13th, at the Theatre, Castle 
Yard, York, his Majesty’s (late) servants 
will perform a grand melodrama (never 
acted here before), called, Of age to- 
morrow. The principal character by the 
Anti-Roscius, his first appearance on this 
stage—and positively the last.” 

The Harewood party contended that 
Lord Milton was as juvenile in all good 
qualities as in years and appearance: “Is 
not Lord Milton old in virtue as Mr. 
Lascelles ? No; but more decrepit. Which 
is older in talents? Lascelles, the man of 
our hearts. Which is the better orator? 
Lascelles, the man who speaks the truth. 
Is not his printed address to the free- 
holders unintelligible? So is Reading 
made Easy, to nine out of ten of Lord 
M—lt—n’s Committee.” 

Lord Milton had previously failed in 
electioneering contests at York and Malton; 
this, and other matters, formed the pabulum 
for an imitative auction advertisement, 
put forth by the Harewood 





od party : 
“Oranges; to be sold by auction by Old 
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Jumper [an appellation given to Earl 
Fitzwilliam] at a great hotel in Lendall, 
York, the sign of The Cradle, to-morrow 
morning, the remainder of the cargo of 
the ship Whig, direct from Spain, on 
account of the Inquisition; consisting of 
a few chests of damaged oranges. They 
were first consigned to Malton and York, 
but being rejected at those places, are now 
offered for sale on account of M—lt—n 
and Co.—N.B. The above will be sold 
without reserve, as they will not keep, 
being decayed at the heart.” 

Was Wentworth House likely to be 
abashed or intimidated by this artillery of 
personality, sarcasm, and joking? We 
shall see. 

The short kind of catechism put forth 
by the one side was retaliated by the 
other: “Is not Lord Milton as old in 
virtue as Mr. Lascelles? Yes. Which is 
older in talents? Milton. Which is the 
better orator? Milton, beyond com- 
parison. Is not Lascelles’s printed address 
to the freeholders unintelligible? Yes.” 
Nor was the counter - battery less vigo- 
rous: “No tyranny! No enemy to the 
clothiers! No juggling union of candi- 
dates! No defender of Melville! No 
Trotter! No plunder! No slave-dealing 
lord! No Yorkshire vote purchased 
with African blood! No Lascelles: no, 
never! Milton for ever! God save the 
king.” 

If imitative horse-racing advertisements 
were adopted by Harewood House, Went- 
worth House had a natural right to make 
use of the same kind of missile: “ A list 
of the horses and their riders entered to 
run for the county plates. Earl F—tz—m’s 
chestnut colt Rockingham ; rider, a York- 
shire clothier, in white and gold. Lord 
H—w—d’s black horse Barbadoes, by 
Slavery; led to the starting chair by 
Peculation; rider, a Leeds merchant in 
mourning. Humanity’s aged horse Aboli- 
tionist ; rider, unknown. Five to one on 
the chestnut colt against the black horse. 
Abolitionist is sure to win one of the plates 
if mounted by Independence; but if the 
jockey Coalition should ride him, as is 
already strongly suspected, Plumper will 
then mount the chestnut colt.” This horsey 
lingo means that although Lord Milton did 
not wish to oppose Mr. Wilberforce, he 
would be driven to do so if the latter formed 
a coalition with Mr. Lascelles. 

Wentworth House did not forget to 
make capital out of the delinquencies 


as West India planters: “Wanted, a 
hundred negro-drivers, to be employed in 
theisland of Barbadoes. Applyat H—w—d 
House. No Yorkshire clothiers need 
apply, as they have been found too re- 
fractory to be insulted and trampled upon 
by the son of the proprietor.” Coined at 
the same mint was the following: “ Sugar- 
cane. To be sold by auction, by Messrs 
Slavery and Juggle, a large quantity of 
damaged sugar-cane, of a blue colour, 
tinctured with a few red spots resembling 
African blood; recently imported from 
Barbadoes, and brought to the hammer to 
pay the expenses of a monster coalition 
formed between a saint and a sinner; 
which expenses it was originally intended 
to pay out of the H—w—d poor-box. 
Samples may be seen at Messrs W. and 
L.’s committee-rooms, which have been 
united for the convenience of sale.” 

The imitative play-bills of Harewood 
House, like the imitative horse-racing and 
sale-by-auction announcements, met with 
prompt rejoinders: “By desire of the 
worshipful company of merchants trading 
to Africa, on Wednesday, the 13th of May 
instant, his majesty’s present ministers will 
present a new tragedy, called The West 
Indian, or Slavery Revels. The principal 
character by Old Harry [the Earl of Hare- 
wood | ; supported by his son, Orator Mum, 
who, in pointof elocution, may justly be con- 
sidered Anti-Miltonic. The manager being 
disappointed of the assistance of the York- 
shire clothiers, their place will be supplied 
by a company of negro-drivers, whom the 
manager has lately engaged at a great 
expense.—N.B. Tickets may be had at 
H—ew—d House.” 

The great delight of Wentworth House 
when its rival—notwithstanding the sup- 
port of the fox-hunting farmers and the 
Leeds merchants—was finally defeated, 
took the form (one among many) of a 
song to the tune of The Jolly Young 
Waterman. One verse of this poetic 
effusion must suffice here : 

The merchants and farmers all bow at his levée, 

And sycophants hail him the joy of their eye ; 

While the sons of Diana are heading the bevy, 

And clubbing each ev’ning the poll to supply. 

But since the poor African’s chains are all broken, 

Old Dagon has fallen, and Milton bears sway ; 


With laurels we’)l crown him, and wear as a token 
The orange—and triumph of honour display. 


Encouraged by this lofty flight, Lord 
Milton’s friends determined to take in 
hand the ‘ Baby’ taunt, by making verse 
and fun out of the victory of the ‘ young 





(real or unreal) of the Harewood family 


un’ or ‘little un.’ The tune of Robinson 
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Crusoe was selected for a song, two stanzas 
of which ran as follows: 

Mr. Lascelles, 

And a legion of yells, 

Did formerly fight with—a Baby. 

They called him a pitiful Baby, 

A white-looking red-headed Baby ; 

But he laugh’d at their tattle, 
And offer’d them battle, 

And manfully fought, though—a Baby. 

Now like travelling quacks, 

With humbugs on their backs, 

They rail as they strut at the Baby; 

And make their poor jokes 
About Milton and Fawkes, 

Sir ce they found manhood’s power in—the Baby. 
Britain’s foes know that strong is the Baby, 
The Yorkshireman’s friend is the Baby ; 

Fitzwilliam, rejoice, 
In the man of our choice ; 

England’s champion believed in—her Baby. 

In an earlier paragraph we have quoted 
from the Times an account of the almost 
incredible lavishness of scale on which 
the contest was commenced ; and now we 
may fittingly give, from a York newspaper 
of the day, the sequel of the story, a little 
more at length: “ Nothing since the days 
of the Revolution has ever presented to 
the world such a scene as has been, for 
fifteen days and nights, passing within 
this great county. Repose or rest has 
been unknown in it, except it was seen in 
a messenger totally worn out, asleep upon 
his post-horse or upon his carriage. Every 
day the roads in every direction, and to 
and from every remote corner of the 
county, have been covered with vehicles 
laden with voters; barouches, curricles, 
gigs, flying coaches, military waggons 
(with eight horses to each, and crowded 
sometimes with forty voters), have been 
scouring the country: leaving not the 
smallest chance for the quiet traveller to 
urge his humble journey, or find a chair in 
an inn to sit down upon. It is reckoned 
that, one day with another, about eight 
horses a day were found dead upon the 
different roads, literally killed by high 
speed and continuous work. Every house, 
every room, every bed at York, by an in- 
cessant change of voters at the rate of two 
thousand a day, created a consumption 
of provisions that might have served the 
whole city for twelve months. So eagerly 
was every vote sought for, that Mr. Denison, 
who was canvassing in York with a party 
of Lord Milton’s friends, having heard by 
accident of a freeholder who was actually 
on board a vessel in the river sailing for the 
Straits, went after himin aboat and brought 
him back ; the man voted at York the day 
before tke poll closed.” What this single 


vote cost Lord Milton we are not informed. 





And so this extraordinary struggle came 
to an end. It was a neck-and-neck race 
on the part of the three candidates. Each 
in turn took the lead in the polling; each 
in turn occupied the second place; and it 
was not until very near the close of the 
poll that a guess could be made as to the 
loser—two out of the three being sure to 
get in, as the county returned two repre- 
sentatives. The final numbers came out 
thus: Wilberforce, eleven thousand eight 
hundredandeight; Milton, eleven thousand 
one hundred and seventy-seven; and Las- 
celles, ten thousand nine hundredandninety 
The final accounts were, as may well be 
supposed, never made public; but it was 
estimated by those behind the scenes 
that the total outlay could not have been 
much less than half a million sterling, of 
which the Miltonites provided by far the 
largest share. Mr. Wilberforce did not 
lavish money so profusely as his com- 
petitors; but even his more moderate 
expenditure was greater than his private 
means could support; and munificent sub- 
scriptions were raised in his behalf all over 
England, especially from the friends of 
Negro freedom. Two of the leading agents 
of the rival families managed to quarrel and 
to fight a duel, resulting in an amputated 
arm as one of the consequences. 





WILHELMINA’S GRAND COUP. 

SPIELBAD-SUPER-MARE was wondering 
what had become of Wilhelmina. Of 
course, when I say Spielbad, I do not now 
refer to that gorgeous polyglot crowd 
which for three or four months of every 
year rustles about the marble terrace, or 
buzzes, ten deep, round the tables in the 
salles des jeux. You must be a very 
great personage indeed—in some way or 
other—to be missed in that brilliant and 
very mixed assemblage; and neither 
Wilhelmina nor Mrs. Brown-Shakylton, 
her mother, are personages at all. Bat 
the Spielbad of which I am speaking does 
not trouble itself about personages. It 
has been surfeited with them for many 
years past. Everybody who is, or would 
be, anybody, makes a point of going once, 
at least, to Spielbad-super-Mare. The score 
or two of somebodies, and the thousand 
or so of nobodies, who may happen to be 
carrying their obolo to the shrine of “old 
Blong” on any particular day or week of 
the season take interest, more or less, in 





each other, no doubt. But beyond, of 
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course, the necessary and proper interest 
in the obolo itself, the obolo-bringers, 
duchesses or drapers, bishops or ballet- 
girls, philosophers, preachers, princes, or 
pickpockets, interest Spielbad-super-Mare 
not at all. 

But in Wilhelmina Brown-Shakylton, 
Spielbad does take considerable interest ; 
for it has known her now a long long 
time. It must be eight or nine years, at 
least, since Madame Avaletout—de Paris 
—took possession of that exquisitely- 
fitted magazine in the Place de 1’Etablisse- 
ment, and took over with it that little 
arrangement as to the exchange of Wil- 
helmina’s surplus winnings in the way of 
gloves, which had figured so conspicuously 
in the schedule of her predecessor as of 
value, not merely for its direct, but for its 
collateral advantages. The “ belle choco- 
latiére’’ next door was equally her debtor. 
Not that either the belle chocolatiére or 
Madame Avaletout had ever seen, or were 
ever likely to see, the “colour” of Wilhel- 
mina’s money. They knew their world, 
these two worthy and not unprosperous 
dames, and would have shrugged a placidly 
contemptuous shoulder at the bare sugges- 
tion of such an improbable contingency. 
Yet had Wilhelmina probably worn more 
bonnets from the one establishment, and 
consumed more coffee and chocolate in the 
other, than any young lady of her age in 
the principality. 

The staff of the establishment, too, from 
the grave chef de parti to the junior 
employé of the roulette, all felt a paternal 
interest in Wilhelmina. They had known 
her—i.e. the seniors among them—for the 
last dozex. years at least ; had raked in one 
by. one al? the long long line of five-franc 
pieces which Wilhelmina had managed to 
cajole, on the piteous plea of “ nothing to 
wear,” from friends and acquaintances of 
high and low degree, oreven sometimes from 
her fond but somewhat impecunious papa. 
They had watched her bloom rapidly from 
eighteen into nineteen, and from nineteen 
into twenty. Then more slowly to twenty- 
one, and so with ever increasing deliberate- 
ness till she had now reached the ripe age 
of twenty-three. There were those among 
them who looked boldly forward to con- 
gratulating her on her thirtieth birthday ; 
but it was, of course, only quite the juniors 
who could calculate with any probability 
upon living to do that. 

And in all these years not more than 
three or four occasions could be recalled on 
whicha week had gone by—except, of course, 
when Wilhelmina wasabsentaltogetherona 





visit to some of hernumerous foreign friends 
—without the afternoon train from Raba- 
gasville having brought Wilhelmina over 
once, at least, to try her fortune at the black 
andred. And these periods of absence had 
always been when she was engaged to be 
married. Young Perry Sharpers, the son 
of the well-known millionaire, was staying 
with his father and mother at the villa on 
the Promenade, and you may be quite sure 
that old Sharpers, who had no belief in any 
sort of gambling except that of the Stock 
Exchange, would have put a speedy stop 
to his young hopeful’s marriage, even with 
a young lady of such high connections as 
Miss Wilkelmina Brown-Shakylton, had 
there been the slightest hintof any such pro- 
pensity on her part. The Reverend Softeley 
Comfit—who consoled the fair Wilhelmina 
when Sharpers did at last come to the 
conclusion that from any practical point 
of view Wilhelmina’s high connections 
were, as he coarsely phrased it, “all gam- 
mon ”—would have been horrified beyond 
measure at the bare idea of such iniquity. 
Every one of course knows how, as ill- 
luck would have it, old Lady Stretlase, 
the reverend gentleman’s chief supporter 
and patron, happened to turn up at the 
Hotel de l’Ecorcheur just at the wrong 
moment, and, taking a violent dislike to 
the future Mrs. Comfit, ferreted out what 
she somewhat vaguely described as “ all 
about that odious young woman,” and 
‘put the screw on” her pet preacher 
in such @ way as soon brought that 
unfortunate affair to as abrupt a termina- 
tion as that of young Perry Sharpers. 
Every one of course knows too how, after 
this, Wilhelmina conceived a supreme con- 
tempt for everything English, especially 
for English husbands, and proclaimed her 
intention of marrying a foreigner: an 
Italian by preference, like her dear old 
friend the Duca di Castel-Udolfo, with 
whose darling duchess she had spent, on 
her own urgent invitation, so charming a 
week last year. 

This was good news to Spielbad, which 
had been much exercised by these two 
periods of the fair devotee’s temporary 
alienation from its shrine, and which joy- 
fully assumed that any future arrangement 
of the kind would be conducted under 
more satisfactory auspices. And, indeed, 
during the two or three months when she 
was so universally looked upon as about to 
become the Marchesa Manotremante, she 
was @ more assiduous frequenter of M. 
Blong’s saloon than ever. The gay old 
marchese had no scruples on the score of 
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| play, and took pleasure rather than other- 
wise in the gambling exploits of his fair 
fiancée. Unfortunately, it turned out that 
the title of fiancée had been somewhat too 
hastily assumed. The gay old marchese, 
it appeared, was “not a marrying man ;” 
was, indeed, very genuinely astonished to 
find himself suspected in the present in- 
stance of any intention of the kind, and 
shrugged his lean old shoulders at this new 
proof of English incomprehensibility until 
they nearly met over his polished old scalp. 

That was a terrible business, and was 
very near occasioning a public esclandre. 
Papa Shakylton was furious, and for the 
first hour or two would hear of nothing 
but instant “satisfaction” of the old- 
fashioned type from the impertinent, who 
had so grossly misapprehended the social 
position of his daughter. And had the 
Marchese Manotremante been a bat or a 
will o’ the wisp, there is no doubt but that 
“Old Shakey,” as he is affectionately 
termed by his more intimate friends, would 
have had some chance of winging him. 
It was pointed out, however, that unsteady 
as the gay marchese certainly was on his 
venerable legs, he was hardly likely to 
wobble about enough to give anything like 
a chance to Old Shakey’s pistol; and as, 
even were he by some miracle to hit him 
while stationary, the result of such an 
encounter could only be additional injury 
to the reputation of the fair subject of 
dispute, the angry old gentleman was at 
length induced to forego his own views on 
the subject, and leave Wilhelmina to settle 
matters for herself. 

“You had much better leave it alone, 
papa,” that young lady had remarked with 
the frankness which, rather perhaps than 
any excess of reverence, commonly charac- 
terised her manner towards her father. 
“If you would go about with me a little, 
instead of muddling yourself all day with 
your horrid wine and tobacco, I shouldn’t 
be exposed to this sort of thing. But 
you'll only make it worse now.” 

To which poor Old Shakey, who always 
imbibed fresh majesty of deportment with 
each glass of his favourite heady Provencal 
wine, and who had on this occasion 
absorbed no doubt at least a bottle or 
two beyond his usual allowance, made a 
dignified but slightly incoherent reply, 
and the affair remained in Wilhelmina’s 
hands. 

Within an hour the marchese had 
received a brief grave note from Wilhel- 
mina’s own hand releasing him from his 
engagement, and being an old gentleman 





with some appreciation of a joke, had 
returned an equally grave reply, accepting 
his dismissal without, as he delicately put 
it, any attempt at reversing a decree which 
none knew better than himself to be 
irrevocable. Wilhelmina got a great deal 
of credit among the Browns, Smiths, and 
Thompsons just then congregated at 
Rabagasville, for the promptitude with 
which she had broken off her engagement 
to that gay and wealthy but most improper 
old marchese. 

Since then she had only been once 
publicly engaged, and so far from the 
tables being any difficulty in the way of 
her acquaintance with M. le Vicomte de 
Lansquenet, it was there that she first met 
him. Poor Wilhelmina! She was really 
desperately éprise of M. de Lansquenet, 
and fought so hard a fight over him with 
the roulette and trente-et-quarante that she 
almost grew to hate those friends of her 
youth. I verily believe that if De Lans- 
quenet would only have forsworn the black 
and red, and consented to leave Spielbad 
and return to what was left of his heavily- 
mortgaged estate, Wilhelmina would not 
only have accompanied him, very nearly 
penniless as he was, but would have turned 
her back upon the familiar invitation to 
“ faire le jeu” almost without a sigh. 

All this, however, was at least half-a- 
dozen years ago, when Wilhelmina was 
not much more than one-and-twenty ; and 
during all these years she has never been 
seriously engaged again. She is now, as I 
have said, twenty-three; indeed, but for a 
circumstance which at one time seemed to 
threaten results very different from those 
which actually followed, would in all pro- 
bability have been twenty-four at least. 

The circumstance in question was no- 
thing less than the marriage of De Lans- 
quenet, who, after a considerably longer 
respite than had seemed possible at the 
time when he first engaged the affections 
of poor Wilhelmina, had at last found that 
the only possible means of preserving any 
remnant of his property was by ranging 
himself immediately. So the good-looking 
young vicomte, almost as good-looking, if 
not quite as young, as half-a-dozen years 
before, had ranged himself accordingly, 
exchanging what was left of his good 
looks and his youth, and what was re- 
deemable of his terres, with the whole of 
his title, which, as he used to observe, 
was perfectly useless for any purpose of 
hypothecation, against the fifty years and 
five hundred thousand francs of good old 


Madame Chose, the worthy relict of the 
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whilom principal charcutier of the good 
town of Toulouse. 

It would really seem as though to the 
very last poor Wilhelmina had cherished 
some fond hope of even yet achieving her 
beloved vicomte. At all events, from the 
day on which the approaching marriage 
was announced she played harder than 
ever, growing every day more haggard in 
the face, and more hollow about the eyes, 
under the combined influences of late hours, 
tainted atmosphere, unwholesome excite- 
ment, and disappointed love. Spielbad- 
super-Mare shook its head mournfully 
over the change, but placed itself under no 
illusion on her account. Spielbad had seen 
too many of its most favoured children follow 
thesamecourse. Wilhelmina would bethirty 
yet, before they knew where they were. 

Bat, to Spielbad’s astonishment, six 
months had passed away and Wilhelmina, 
so far from being thirty, was not yet 
twenty-four. That terrible illness which 
followed the actual consummation of the 
cruel event, and which had been expected 
to prove the finishing stroke to her beauty 
and her youth, had after all turned out 
instead an absolute revivifier. Thinner 
than of yore was Wilhelmina, with 
dresses made more closely to the throat, 
and with discreeter sleeves than in the 
days when the old marchese used to fix 
such admiring glances on the round white 
arm, that stretched so boldly forward to 
place its little stake on the black or red. 
But the eyes were as large and as bright 
as ever. Indeed, if anything, brighter ; 
for that unfortunate illness had had the 
effect, among others, of very slightly 
darkening the roots of the eyelashes, and 
the result, especially at night, was really 
very good. Her colour, too, delicate as 
ever, was fuller and more fixed, no longer 
fading, as of old, into a rather sallow pale- 
ness under the influence of a long run of 
zeroes or refaits. But the greatest change 
of all was in her hair. It had been grow- 


' ing terribly thin and dull-looking during 


the last few years, and as it had once been 
her chief point, the loss had told upon her 
good looks sadly. But in the fever that 
followed the marriage of that too fascina- 
ting vicomte it had become necessary to 
shave it off altogether, and the effect of 
this renovating operation had been mira- 
culous. Not more than three months 
had passed since it had been allowed to 
grow again, and already it was richer and 
more abundant than even at eighteen. 
And now Wilhelmina had disappeared 
again, and Spielbad was wondering what 





had become of her. Could she have had 
a relapse? or was she again “ engaged P” 
One or the other must surely be the case 
to have kept her, as she had been kept, 
nearly a whole month from her beloved 
roulette. Spielbad was really getting quite 
anxious about her. 

And, in truth, Spielbad was quite right in 
its surmise. Nothing but sickness or an 
“engagement” could have kept Wilhel- 
mina all this weary while in that stifling 
little rabbit-hutch au quatriéme in a back 
street of Rabagasville. But Wilhelmina 
was not sick, except of the rabbit-hutch, 
and of her managing mamma, and affection- 
ate but slightly bibulous papa, and perhaps 
just a little of herself and life in general. 
Wilhelmina was engaged. 

This time, too, to an Englishman again, 
and what is more, to an English clergyman. 
Not of the Softeley Comfit type, however, by 
any means, or in the least likely—as his 
Wilhelmina thought to herself with some 
satisfaction—to submit todictationfrom any 
oldwoman of either sex. The Honourable 
and Reverend Augustine Channsell was a 
young priest of pronounced Ritualistic pro- 
clivities, decidedly more inclined to take his 
own way, when it might perhaps have been 
as well to yield it, than to depart from it 
with any undue facility even at the most 
authoritative command. He had come to 
Rabagasville in charge of his nephew, boy- 
heir to the earldom of Mullyon, fast dying, 
as the Channsells were too apt to die, of 
consumption. It was three weeks now 
since the long foreseen end had actually 
come; but the Reverend Augustine had 
not yet gone back to England, where an 
exquisite little Gothic church was fast 
rising in one of the worst and most 
neglected parts of his brother’s estate 
against his return. 

He was quite satisfied, however, with 
the celay, for the architect could be 
thoroughly trusted in his absence, and 
when he did return he would now be 
accompanied by that most useful helpmeet 
which, according to the Reverend Augus- 
tine, who if Ritualistic, was by no means 
Roman, a parish priest can have—a 
thoroughly good and religious wife. 

For that was another of the remarkable 
changes which had been wrought in 
Wilhelmina by that most admirable ill- 
ness. Not, of course, that I mean to say 
she had been naughty or irreligious before. 
But now she had become almost dévote. 

There seemed every prospect, too, if 
what we are always told of the greater 
permanence of slowly ripened work be 
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true, of this new phase of Wilhelmina’s 
moral development being lasting. The 
physical results of the late illness had, as 
I have said, been evident from the first. 
But this psychic change had been on the 
whole rather slow of manifestation. In- 
deed, up to the day when her smelling- 
bottle had fortunately been of such service 
to the poor young invalid, exhausted by 
too long a walk in the “ renovating” 
atmosphere of clayey Rabagasville, one 
would have been on the whole inclined to 
fancy that the moral effect of Wilhelmina’s 
illness had been rather the other way. 
When the change did declare itself, how- 
ever, it developed with immense rapidity. 
The Reverend Augustine had been, as may 
be imagined, a good deal scandalised by 
the very limited spiritual accommodation 
provided for the British colony of Rabagas- 
ville, in return for the thousand pounds or 
so per annum paid by that wealthy body 
for the four or five months’ annual services 
of their recognised pastor. The income 
of the Reverend Augustine’s future bene- 
fice was to be a hundred and fifty pounds ; 
and in lieu of the five services a fortnight, 
that energetic young priest proposed to 





indulge on an average in about thirty or 
so per week. That there should not be at | 
least one daily wasa thing not to be endured; | 
and as the soundly evangelical chaplain | 
turned up the whites of his reverend eyes | 
in genuine horror at the young Ritualist’s | 
audacious request for the use of the regular 
chapel for ‘Early Celebration” on_ his 
own account on week-day mornings, the 
Reverend Augustine soon decided upon 
hiring and fitting up a room for himself. 
And in this room, converted with perfect 
taste and by no means stinted expenditure 
into as pretty a little chapel as the great 
Mr. Clerestory himself could desire to see, 
the moral results of Wilhelmina’s illness 
developed themselves rapidly. ~ 

For three weeks or more I don’t think she 
missed asingle function. The little chapel, 
indeed, was along way from therabbit-hutch 
au quatri¢me,and seven o'clock wasa parlous 
eerlyhour by which to haverisen and dressed 
and made one’s way to the far end of the 
Promenade. But whoever might be absent, 
Wilhelmina was sure to be there. Some- 
times, it is true—indeed, on the whole, 
perhaps more often than not, especially 
on “confession” mornings—she would 
not even have time to complete her toilet, 
but would come gliding in with all her 
glorious brown hair waving loose about her 





shoulders, and looking, as her young con- 
fessor thought, like an innocent Magdalen. 


Truly a model wife for an energetic 
young parish priest! The Reverend 
Augustine grew quite eager for the day 
which was to make such manifold per- 
fection his own; was very near giving 
way to an impatience much more lover- 
like than saintly when, just three weeks 
before that happy event, it suddenly 
became necessary for his lady-love to 
absent herself for at least one whole day 
from his side, in obedience to the urgent 
duty which summoned her to the bedside 
of a sick friend at M-——, about half an 
hour beyond Spielbad. 

Nor was it to the Reverend Augustine 
alone that this expedition was objection- 
able. There had been something very like 
a “row” over itin the little rabbit-hutch ; 
and perhaps had the young confessor been 
present, his views regarding the saintliness 
of his fair penitent might have been en- 
larged, if not modified. But the Reverend 
Augustine was not present, and the whole 
brant of the discussion fell upon papa and 
mamma, both of whom seemed to regard 
this purely charitable expedition with feel- 
ings of really remarkable aversion. 

“You are doing a very foolish thing, 
Wilhelmina, and a very wrong thing, and I 
will not aid or abet you in doing it,” papa 
had said in his stateliest and most gentle- 
manly tones. 

Mamma, who was plainer spoken and less 
refined—indeed, when under the influence of 
wine, Mr. Brown-Shakylton would some- 
times confide to you that Mrs. Shakylton was 
of very common origin indeed—had plainly 
told her daughter that she was an idiot and 
a fool, and would deserve to lose the man 
altogether. 

“ And if you do drive him away, Willy,” 
she concluded, “as you certainly will, if 
he finds you out, you'll get no more chances 
at your age, you may depend upon it.” 

“T must and will do it!” she cried 
vehemently. ‘ This life is killing me. If 
I go on any longer without some respite, I 
shall go mad. And as for being found out, 
I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you, 
mamma, for your amiable anticipation ; 
but if papa will only do his duty by me, 
as he ought, there’s no fear of that—at 
all events till—till it’s too late to matter.” 

And so, of course, it ended as usual, in 
the young lady’s will being done. Mamma 
consented, not without misgivings, to ac- 
company her on her expedition; on which 
—no doubt, with the charitable design of 
providing any little luxury of which the 
sick friend might prove to be in need— 
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which they could lay their hands, even 
down to the fifty pounds received that 
morning from a rich aunt in England, in 
reply to a letter pointing out that a little aid 
now towards the outfit necessary for the 
matriage, would go far towards placing 
her affectionate grand-niece in a position 
to dispense with further assistance. Papa, 
too, was to do his duty—his duty, in 
this instance, consisting in occupying the 
Reverend Augustine’s attention all day by 
one device or another, on no account suf- 
fering him to leave Rabagasville for a 
moment till their return. 

But, alas for Wilhelmina and paternal 
duty! A good-tempered old fellow enough 
was poor Shakey in his way, and though 
hopelessly and constitutionally incapable, 
at the best of times, of appreciating a 
joke, always prompt enough in his soberer 
moments to meet it with that courteous 
semblance of appreciation which really 
answered all practical purposes of con- 
versation quite as well. But when in his 
cups, @ joke of any kind was a dangerous 
venture. At such times old Shakey was 





Augustine, considerably taken aback by 
this unexpected turn of affairs, but to pay 
a visit of inspection to the famous gaming- 
house at Spielbad-super-Mare ? 

As he entered I was standing just behind 
Wilhelmina’s chair, and saw the look of 
puzzled astonishment which came over his 
face as he lounged up to the opposite side 
of the table and recognised the familiar 
bonnet and dress. The features he could 
not at first see; for Wilhelmina, whose 
star was not that day in the ascendant, 
had pretty well got to the end of her great 
aunt’s fifty pounds, and was sitting with 
her head bowed down, and clenched hands 
pressed tightly against her temples, think- 
ing deeply of her next—but too probably 
her final—coup. 

For a moment he stood watching in 
| mingled doubtand consternation. The next, 
the flushed and haggard face was lifted 
up, and doubt and consternation changed 
swiftly into absolute horror. Another 
yet, and he was gone; and Wilhelmina, 
catching a fleeting glimpse of his form as 
it hurried from the room, caught wildly at 





almost certain to imagine that his dignity 
wasbeingtrampledupon. Anditwillreadily 
be imagined that, under the circumstances 
of his career forthe last forty years or so, old 
Shakey stood a good deal upon his dignity. 

On this unlucky day poor old Shakey 
reached his limit very early indeed. It was 
not merely that he had been ruffled by the 
little altercation already referred to. There 
wassomething about the missionassigned to 


him, that grated strongly upon the honour- | 
able instincts still strong in his padded old | 


breast. And to overcome his repugnance 
was an affair calling imperatively for the 
consumption of more than one bottle of 
the strong Provencal wine. By the time 
that the Reverend Augustine arrived a 
catastrophe was imminent. Before they 
had been half an hour in conversation 
poor old Shakey had taken dire offence. 

“ [—think—you—are—very—rude,” he 
had observed in his most measured and 
stately manner, apropos of some remark of 
his companion’s, with which he himself had 
about as much to do as the Pope of Rome or 
the Sultan of Turkey. And thereupon had 
balanced himself with as much steadiness 
as he could command upon his tottering 
old pins and stalked incontinently away, 
leaving his charge to his own devices. 

Whereupon, what must some mischievous 
sprite put into the head of the Reverend 


her mother’s hand and gasped for breath. 
_ “Well, Willy, you have done it now,” re- 
plied that sympathising matron. “I begged 
and prayed of you to come away; but you 
will get so excited when you lose, and 
now But, gracious heaven! child E 
| And Mrs. Shakylton, in her turn, seized 
| Wilhelmina’s wrist, and dragged her to the 
mirror. “In the name of all that’s idiotic, 
what have you been doing to yourself? 
Why, your wig is half off your head!” 








There is not much more to tell. Indeed, 
into the scene which followed the return 
of the discomfited couple, and the retribu- 
tion which, you may be very sure, fell 
upon the unfortunate old Shakey, I would 
rather not even enquire. Before that scene 
|had even commenced the Honourable 
and Reverend Augustine had already 
quitted Rabagasville, not even waiting to 
dismantle the pretty chapel where his in- 
nocent Magdalen had so prettily confessed 
her innocent sins. I have not myself met 
him since, but I am told that he has con- 
siderably “advanced,” and, with respect to 
the celibacy of the priesthood, at all events, 
now holds the fullest Roman doctrine. 

Wilhelmina loses and plays more regu- 
larly than ever. I have reason to believe 
that she is by this time quite twenty-five. 
But I don’t think she is married yet. 
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